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The Deep 
Dark Woods 


WINTER HOURS 


“These guys have the balance between a sort of sly, knowing smile and 


being in deadly earnest absolutely spot on.” — Americana-UK.com 


Coming 
Feb Lys 


Steve Dawson 


WAITING FOR THE LIGHTS 
- TO COME UP 


“An uncommonly gifted finger-picker and slide player, 
Vancouver's Dawson could probably drop a guitar on your 
big toe, and you'd thank him because it sounded so good.” — 
The Globe And Mail 


TELESCOPE 


“Telescope is full of sonic subtleties in the mix that encourage 
(if not demand) close and repeated listens. As you listen, 
you can practically hear the band around you, and you're 


placed in the middle of the room as the four-piece band 


weaves jazz, folk, rock and country elements together, 


enveloping your senses. It's a wonderful thing. ~ CD Baby 


Coming in 2009! New releases by 
Kelly Joe Phelps, Jim Byrnes and The Mississippi Sheiks Tribute Project 


—eAcCTOR 
Sh cel Sa >| 
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New trom Red House Record 
WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW 


CELEBRATING THE FIRST 25 YEARS OF AMERICA'S | 
GREAT FOLK, BLUES AND ROOTS LABEL! ° 


RED HOUSE 25 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY RETROSPECTIVE 


LIMITED EDITION 64-TRACK BOX SET © | 
An exquisitely packaged, comprehensive 3-CD anthology Pa | 
with 48-page book. Performed by 46 legendary artists, i | 
the stunning tracks are artfully programmed and span Oo a 
the entire Red House catalog from 1983 to 2008. The set 0 4 
also features rare photos, tracks appearing on CD for gi 
the first time, unreleased material, a insider’s history of Lh 
the label, extensive notes and commentary from writers, oO 
artists and peers. rs) 
-“While the categories of folk, acoustic, country, bluegrass and blues might make good starting ~“ 
points, this collection assuredly travels beyond those borders and offers, quite simply, timeless * 
music. This box set is a treasure.” Mary Chapin Carpenter i < | 
ELIZA GILKYSON “ | 
BEAUTIFUL WORLD = 
Triumphant, upbeat, sensual, dark and ~” 
deep! Eliza returns with a fresh master 
plece! > 
“cathartic to the point of jubilation, 
brimming with radio-polished tunes” = 
AUSTIN CHRONICLE : 
“lush and passionate...edgy lyrics = 
with plercing imagery” = 
NEW YORK TIMES . 
i. 
ROSALIE SORRELS o 
STRANGERS IN ANOTHER | = 
COUNTRY re) | 
The Songs of Bruce “Utah” Philips c¢ 
Utah’s foremost interpreter delivers her o 
personal masterpiece with help from rm 
Kate and Anna McGarrigle, Jay Ungar, ae B uy a | 
Peggy Seeger, ef al. fis i a : >, <5 Nay Fr 
“Sorrels offers a world-weary, a Zs | =< ¢) 
hauntingly sweet-voiced tour of @) 
life’s brambles.” BILLBOARD | 


ARCHIE FISHER 
WINDWARD AWAY 


The first new album in 13 years from 
Scotland’s legendary icy son 
and guitarist. 
| WINDWARD AWAY includes 8 bo u 
tracks from a lost and unrelease 
_ 1980 album - 19 tracks in alll! ~ 
... “Fisher's quietly poetic ballad: 
_» haunt like a shadowy specter. 
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Exclusive distribution in Canada by Ce) UTSI DE 
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Paul Mills & Joanne 
Crabtree team up for a 
great collection of 
songs that will make 
you think, weep, and 
laugh out loud. 


tis j 
crabrree&mills V4 


cdbaby.com/cdé/crabtreemills2 
www.joannecrabtree.com/crabtree&mills 
www.myspace.com/crabtreemills 


cdbaby.com/allstarryflag 
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e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
Advertising: Andra Louie 780-994-2710 
Circulation: Maghan Campbell 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features and 
photos, but cannot accept responsibility for 
any unsolicited material. Please check with 
the editor prior to submitting any articles 
or artwork. We publish four times a year: 
Summer (June), Autumn (September), Winter 
(December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While we 
take care to ensure that all content is truthful, 
we cannot be held liable if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for many 
young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982 and has never fully recovered. 
He now seldom performs. His care and 
respect shown for the tradition and prudence 
to recognize the merits of innovation makes 
Penguin Eggs such an outrageously fine 
recording. This magazine strives to reiterate 
that spirit. Nic Jones’s Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published and 
printed in Canada and acknowledges the 
generous financial support from the Alberta 
Foundation for the Arts and the Government 
of Canada through the Publications 
Assistance Program and the Canada 
Magazine Fund toward our mailing, editorial 
and production costs. 


Canada Council Conseil des Arts 
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CA Foundation 
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editorial 


The woman seemed almost apologetic. Not 
quite, though. She just nonchalantly told me 
she had stopped her subscription because 
the names found in this magazine were too 
obscure. She felt more comfortable with the 
familiar. I tried to point out we wrote about 
such musicians and singers because they 
fully deserved wider recognition. But then I 
wondered out loud why she had no interest in 
discovering wonderful new talent? She just 
shrugged and walked off, another potential 
convert lost along the way — obviously, not on 
the road less travelled. 

With the odd exception, I decide who or what 
goes into this magazine. There is no magic 
formula. In fact, it’s all rather quite simple. By 
my reckoning, if I like certain artists, chances 
are somebody else will, too. While that’s a bit 
presumptuous, I do wade through an average 
of 1,500 recordings a year. Some receive a cur- 
sory spin, others never leave the stereo. It’s the 
magic of discovering that odd gem that keeps 
me going throughout the occasional dark days 
when the inevitable question arises: what’s the 
point of all this? And it does arise. 

But then I come across the likes of a Sam 
Baker, whom I heard for the first time this past 
summer at the Calgary Folk Music Festival, 
and he reinforces all the good things in this 
music we all cherish. There’s Calexico, too. 
And Annabelle Chvostek. And Breabach. 

And Markus James... Not exactly household 
names, any of them, but exciting and inspiring 
performers one and all, and sorely deserving of 
widespread recognition. 

But just as important for me: when our 
writers are given an assignment, how they 
deal with it is entirely up to them. There’s no 
party line to toe. No consensus of ideas. Each 
expresses his or her opinions, tastes and tact 
—each view as valid as the next. What is es- 
sential, though, is an enthusiasm for the music. 
And I think our writers’ general agreement is 
reflected in the energy of their features. 

What our former subscriber would make 
of our new U-22 page hardly bears thinking 
about. But it’s a necessary step forward for the 
magazine. If folk music and its many permuta- 
tions are to thrive, the young up-and-coming 
standard-bearers deserve all the encouragement 
we can muster. Truly, if the next Garnet Rogers 
or Lynn Miles is hovering around the coffee 
houses of your hometown, I want to know 
about it. Spread the word. 

So, that’s it for another year, then. A rum old 
one it was, too. But let’s all take solace in the 
words of the old Stanley Brothers classic, “The 
darkest hour is just before dawn.” Until the 
next issue, peace, joy and prosperity to you, 
your family and friends, and a huge thanks for 
your trust and support. 

— Roddy Campbell 


34 . . Ridley Bent draws his action-packed, 
anti-a authoritarian lyrical inspiration from 

an odd assortment of sources, the likes of 
Quintin Tarantino movies and Preacher com- 
ics. All of which, he wraps in a beguiling 
assortment of sick beats and slick country. 


— Cont ite 


06... .Charts 

08... .News 

11... .Swansongs 
12... .The Big Buzz 
To lee 

16... .Markus James 


17... .William Hawkins 
21...... .Doug.Cox 
25....The Breakmen 
26... .Annabelle Chvostek 
30... .Sam Baker 

33... .Win lan Tyson CDs 
43... .Reviews 

57... .Live — T@nder, Blas, Whitby 
61... .Letters 

62... .Le Quartier Francais 
66... .The Opinion Page 


“) - . Quotabl i , F; fi | 


ee | 


“Songs like Fractured Air, House of Valparaiso, 
and Victor Jara’s Hands are very inspired by a lot 
of the contemporary Latin music scene, whether 
it’s Manu Chao or Amparanoia or working with 
Jairo Zavala. There’s a parallel path to a lot of 
these artists and Devotchka, Beirut, Lhasa, and all 
the offshoots of bands such as Ozomatli or Los 
Lobos on this side of the Atlantic. I feel that to 
simply deny a record like this and all the possibili- 
ties it can be for people by just saying it’s a ‘return 
to form’ is a load of crap.” — Joey Burns, Calexico 


“T think it’s kind of miraculous how good people 
are. How genuinely good they are.” -Sam Baker 


61. . . The Sioux by Annabelle Chvostek 


65 . . .A traditional Quebec fiddle tune: 
Gigue a Rosario Richard — arranged by 
Pascal Gemme 
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the prince george 
winter music festival 


Jan 24 to Feb 1 


concerts - workshops 
dances « open stage 
The Sadies 
Alex Cuba 


John Boutte & 
Paul Sanchez 


Martyn Joseph 


Moreland & 
Arbuckle 


Mighty Popo 


Stacey Earle & 
Mark Stuart 


The Fugitives 


Marc Atkinson 
Trio 


Oscar Lopez 
Cousin Harley 


Rob Szabo 

Sierra Noble 
Rachelle Van 
Zanten Band 
Jon and Roy 
James Lamb 


Liz Beattie & 
Simon Margetts 


Emilyn Stam 
Mamaguroove 
Talisker 


. .plus many Prince George artists 
"The Big Indie Concert" Jan 30) and 
others will be recorded by CBC Radio 2 


artists subject 
to change 


6 Mainstage Shows 
$25 each or 3 for $60 


Tickets make great 
Christmas presents! 


* 


cry or 
PRINCE GEORGE 


CKPGIETV 


wom HERS oC 


w.coldsnapfestival.com 
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The Beatles 
Abbey Road (Capitol) 


Shawn Colvin 
These Four Walls (Nonesuch) 


Gothart 
Adio Querida (Black Point Music) 


4. P. J. Harvey 
Bring You My Love (islands) 
5. Juana Molina 
Tres Cosas (Domino) 
6. Bruce Molsky 
Soon Be Time (Compass Records) 
Th Rose Polenzani with Session Americana 
When The River Meets The Sea (independent) 
8. Stereolab 
Emperor Tomato Ketchup (Electra) 
Sarah Vaughan 
Live (Polygram Records) 
10. Various Artists 


Balkan Blues (Network Germany) 


tek’s new record , Resilience, is now out on Borealis 
s. See our feature on Annabelle on page 26. 


sillions top 10 


il- Gilles Vigneault 

Arriver chez soi (Independent) 
2 Mes Aieux 

La Ligne Orange (Independent) 
oh Various Artists 

Félix Leclerc (Independent) 
4. Lila Downs 

Shake Away (eM!) 

Claude Gauthier 

Pour la suite du monde (Gsi Musique) 
6. Emilie Clepper 

Things May Come (independent) 
Tf Calexico 

Carried To Dust (Quarterstick) 

Yael Naim 

Yoel Naim (Independent) 
9. Pacifika 

Asuncion (Six Degrees) 

Basia Bulat 


10. 


Oh My Darling (Rough Trade) 


Compiled from September and October sales at Sillons, 1149 Avenue 


Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


groundfloor 


music top 10 


1. Hey Rosetta 

Into Your Lungs. . . (Sonic Records) 
Pas Masterless Men 

Bramble and the Rose (Independent) 
fp Amelia Curran 

War Brides (Independent) 
4. Navigators 

Dance And Song (Independent) 
5. Mark Bragg 


Down To The Dirt (Independent) 


Based on album sales for September and October at Freds Records, 


198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 


1. Ron Sexsmith 
Exit Strategy For The Soul (warmer) 
2: Eccodek 
Shivaboom (White Swan) 
s). Van Morrison 
Keep It Simple (Lost Highway) 
4. Jill Barber 
Chances (Outside) 
OE Bob Dylan 
Tell Tale Signs: Rare and Unreleased 1989 - 2006 (sony) 
6. Carlos Del Junco 
Steady Movin’ (NorthernBlues) 
de Old Crow Medicine Show 
Tennessee Pusher (Nettwerk) 
8. Jeff Healey 
Mess of Blues (Ruf) 
9. Pete Seeger 
At 89 (Appleseed) 
10. Emmylou Harris 


All | Intended To Be (Nonesuch) 


Based on September and October album sales at Groundfloor Music, 


13 Quebec Street Guelph, Ontario, N1H 2T1 


highlife 
top 10 


a; Thievery C ti Michael Franti & Speathead 7 2 Wendy McNeill 
Radio sea ati Rar yeah A Dreamer’s Guide To Hardcore Living (six Shooter) 


‘ a Maria Muldaur 
we ; : Yes We Can! (Telarc) 


3. Dar Williams 
The Promised Land (Razor & Tie) 


megatunes | | 4. Michael Rault 


Crash! Boom! Bang! (Independent) 


Carried To Dust (Quarterstick) 
4. Prince Fatty top | 0 | ae Carrie Rodriguez 


: Survival of the Fattest (rommy Boy) She Ain't Me (Manhattan) 


2: Michael Franti & Spearhead 
All Rebel Rockers (Anti) 


a. Calexico 


5; Bob Dylan if Rodney Crowell 6. Michael Franti 
Bootleg Series Vol. 8: Tell Tale Signs (Columbia) Sex And Gasoline (stony Plain Records) All Rebel Rockers (Anti) 
6. Dub Colossus | 2 Michael Franti & Spearhead he Medeski, Martin & Wood 
In A Town Called Addis (Rea! World) All Rebel Rockers (Anti) Let's Go Everywhere (Megaforce) 
ie Julie Holland os Lucinda Williams 8. Joan Osborne 
The Living And The Dead (Anti) Little Honey (Lost Highway) Little Wild One (Time Life Music) 
| 8. Sigur Ros 4. Calexico 9. Karine Polwart 
Helma (XL Recordings) Carried To Dust (Quarterstick) This Earthly Spell (Phantom Sound & Vision) 
a a na Tare. Amos Garrett i 
9. Ray Lamontagne G ne Roathta 10. Maria Dunn 
| Gossip In The Grain (sony) ef WY BOCK (Stony Plain Records) The Peddler (distant Whisper) 
10 Dichesiva Baahab 6. Alejandro Escovedo 11. Fembots 
; Made In Dakar (Nonesuch) Real Animal (BackPorch) Calling Out (Weewerk) 
Based on album sales for September and October at Highlife Re- 7. Ry Cooder 1 2. Ron Sexsmith 
| cords, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 |, Flathead (Nonesuch) Exit Strategy of the Soul (Yep Roc) 
a oe ee «BL Los Fabulocos Featuring Kid Ramos 13. North Mississippi Allstars 
Los Fabulocos (Delta Groove Productions) Hernando (Sony) 


7 F 14. Ry Cood 
itunes canada ae ip ea pai 


t 5 10. Jill Barber 15. Jens Lekman 
Oo hg Chances (Outside Music) Night Falls Over Kortedala (Sonic t nyon) 


Based on album sales for September and October at Megatunes, 16. The Harlem Experiment 
Jj ‘ Serena Ryder 10355 Whyte Avenue, Edmonton, AB, T6E 1Z9 The Harlem Experiment (Ryko) 
Is It OK (Blue Note) 

Ne ee 17. Andrea House 
1 2. Loreena McKennitt ' The Same Inside (Independent) 
| A Midwinter Nigt (independent) | 

soundscapes [ia 
3. Tracy Chapman What the Boat Gave the River (Independent) 


Our Bright Future (x1) 


a? top | Oo | | 19. Bob Dylan 
4. Kathleen Edwards Bootleg Series Vol. 8: Tell Tale Signs (Columbia) 
Live Session (Independent) 
1. Calexico 20. Joel Fafard 
5. Pascale Picard Carried To Dust (Quarterstick) Three Hens Escape Oblivion (independent) 
Me, Myself and US (Independent) 
2 Okkervil River Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on the 
Based on album sales at iTunes Canada - www.apple.com/itunes/ The Stand Ins geainenwan} ckua radio - www.ckua.org throughout September and October 
store/music.html! — for the week of November 23 -30 
3. Bob Dylan 


Bootleg Series Vol. 8: Tell Tale Signs (Columbia) 


4. Fleet Foxes 
Fleet Foxes (sub Pop) 


5. Lucinda Williams 
Little Honey (Lost Highway) 


6. Final Fantasy 
Spectrum on the 14th Century (Blocks) 


Bon Ivor 
For Emma Forever Ago (Jagjaguwar) 


Jolie Holland 
The Living and the Dead (Anti) 


Creedence Clearwater Revival 
Cosmos Factory (Universal) 


Joe Baatan 
Under the Streetlamps (Fania) 


Based on album sales for September and October at Soundscapes, 


Serena Ryder 572 College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 
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Richard Thompson will receive the 2008 
Winnipeg Folk Festival Artistic Achieve- 
ment Award at its annual fundraiser, Winter 
Wassail, Dec. 4 in the Winnipeg Conven- 
tion Centre. The iconic British songwriter 
and guitarist will perform at the event and 
receive a custom-made guitar from noted 
Manitoba luthier Fred Casey as well as a 
$10,000 cash prize. The award recognizes 
outstanding accomplishments in folk music 
by an artist who has performed at the 
festival. Thompson, a founding member 
of the ground-breaking Fairport Conven- 
tion, recorded several celebrated albums 
with his former wife, Linda Thompson 
—most notably the much-vaunted Shoot 
Out The Lights in 1982 — before turning 
solo. His songs have been covered by such 
diverse acts as June Tabor, Los Lobos 
and R.E.M. Thompson performed at the 
festival in 1983, 1992, 1998 and 2006. Past 
recipients of the award include Loreena 
McKennitt, Bruce Cockburn, Odetta and 
Buffy Sainte-Marie. 


Still with the Winnipeg Folk Festival, it has 
hired Tamara Kater as its new executive di- 
rector. She replaces Trudy Schroeder, who 
left in July after 10 years. Kater has been 
executive director of the Ottawa Folk Festi- 
val where she oversaw significant increases 


to both sponsorship and grants funding. She 


takes up her new position Dec. 1. 
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Buffy Sainte-Marie will collect a Life- 
time Contribution to Aboriginal Music hon- 
our at the 2008 Canadian Aboriginal Music 
Awards, to be held at the Rogers Centre in 
Toronto, Nov. 28, 2008. 

Sainte-Marie’s career spans more than 
four decades as a musician, visual artist and 
social activist. She has received numerous 
accolades including an Oscar, the Order of 
Canada and the Queen’s Jubilee Medal [see 
interview with her in P.E. No. 39. 

Haida singer Terri-Lynn Williams-Da- 
vidson will receive the Keeper of Tradi- 
tions in Aboriginal Music award. And 
Bruce Ruddell, who has spent 30 years 
promoting Haida music through film, stage, 
symphony, opera and concerts, will become 
the recipient of the Music Industry Special 
Honour. 

The winners of 26 juried musical awards 
will also be announced at the gala event, 
which will feature performances by top 
Aboriginal performers from across Canada. 


SS ss & 


Les Siemieniuk, manager of the Calgary 
Folk Music Festival, received the 2008 
Rozsa Award for Excellence in Arts Man- 
agement at a gala function at the city’s Jack 
Singer Hall in September. He was chosen 
from a group of seven outstanding arts 
administrators from Calgary, Edmonton and 
Rosebud, AB. Both Siemieniuk and the folk 
festival received $10,000 plus additional in- 
kind benefits valued at $31,000 (including a 


Tamara Kater ‘ 
s 


year’s membership to the local Rotary Club 
and a strategic audit). 

“It’s a pretty big deal,” says Siemieniuk. 
“Tt really shows the festival has arrived as 
an arts organization in this city.” 

The award was created in 2002 by the Ro- 
zsa Foundation to honour the philanthropic 
efforts of Drs. Ted and Lola Rozsa. 

Plans are well underway for the festival to 
build a new office complex that will include 
a performance area. It has purchased a plot 
of land in the city’s Inglewood district but 
is now awaiting possible contributions from 
the City of Calgary. 


The Vancouver Folk Music Festival has 
extended artistic director Linda Tanaka’s 
contract for another year. Tanaka took over 
from Dugg Simpson last spring. Her cur- 
rent key goal, she says, is to eliminate the 
festival’s debt, estimated at about $200,000. 
She is also working on a cheaper early bird 
ticket. Details should appear on the festival 
website — thefestival.bc.ca — in the near 
future. 

Michael Asch, son of legendary Folk- 
ways Records founder and producer Moe 
Asch, will host a new series on Alberta’s 
CKUA Radio network. Smithsonian Folk- 
ways: Sounds to Grow On will be broadcast 


mid-January 2009. “It will probably air 
on Tuesdays from 6 to 7 p.m. [MST],” 
says the station’s program director, Brian 


} 


Les Siemieniuk — 


Dunsmore. “It will be 26 episodes in this 
series. There may well be a second series 
next year, but that remains to be seen.” 
Robert Wiznura will research and develop 
the show. He hosted a Folkways show on 
CJSR, the University of Alberta’s campus 
radio station, for several years. The series is 
co-sponsorship by Smithsonian-Folkways 
Records, Folkways Alive! at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and CKUA. It can be heard 
throughout the country from www.ckua. 
org, then made available as a podcast on the 
Smithsonian-Folkways website and iTunes. 

The membership of the Roots Music Asso- 
ciation, based in Wimberley, TX, nominated 
CKUA as Station of the Year — Folk category. 
The winner will be announced at an awards 
ceremony in San Marcos, TX, on Nov.16. 

a ae & 

The annual, Edmonton-based production 
The Christmas Carol Project is booked 
for the Northern Arts and Cultural Centre, 
Yellowknife, NWT, Dec. 5 and 6. It will 
then be staged at the prestigious Winspear 
Centre in Edmonton Dec. 27. Now in 
its 13th year, this musical adaptation of 
Charles Dickens’s celebrated festive tale 
features the likes of Bill Bourne as Ebene- 
zer Scrooge, Maria Dunn as Tiny Tim 
and Kevin Cook as the Ghost of Jacob 
Marley. Tickets for the Winspear show are 
$27 in advance. 

&@ & & 

As independent musician Romi Mayes 
prepares to record her long-anticipated fol- 
low-up to the award-winning Sweet Some- 
thin’ Steady, she hopes to offset the costs of 
recording and manufacturing her next Gurf 
Morlix-produced album with financial 
support from her friends and fans in the 
form of donations. While the album will be 


Bill Bourne as Scrooge 


recorded in November, Mayes will hold her 
own fundraising concert with special guests 
Dec. 13 at Winnipeg’s Change(d) High and 
Lonesome Club. Robert Allan Wrigley 
will open. Tickets are $12. Out-of-town 
fans can make a donation at Mayes’s web- 
site at www.romimayes.com/donation.html. 
The release date is set for March 2009. 

& a @ 

As speculated in last issue’s news section, 
the dozen or so historical reel-to-reel tapes of 
a fledgling Scottish folk scene that surfaced 
in Toronto, ON, look like they are, indeed, 
headed to the archives of the School of Scot- 
tish Studies in Edinburgh, Scotland. Cathlin 
Macaulay, sound archivist at the school, 

a faculty of Edinburgh University, told 
Penguin Eggs: “1 am really interested in the 
tapes. They would complement material that 
the school recorded as part of our fieldwork 
collections. We already have some material 
from the various individuals but nothing 
recorded at The Howff. They would also 
add to our knowledge of the “folk revival’ in 
which there is a growing interest.” 

More than 20 hours worth of tapes were 
recorded live in The Howff bar, Edinburgh, 
between 1959 and 1965, by Hugh Boyd, 
who now lives in Stouffville, ON. They fea- 
ture the likes of a youthful Hamish Imlach, 
Jean Redpath and Roy Guest. Boyd eventu- 
ally passed the tapes on to Jeff Healey’s 
former bass player and Juno Award-winning 
record producer Alec Fraser, who has done 
extensive work restoring Boyd’s recordings. 
At the time of writing, Macaulay was in the 
process of securing the tapes from Boyd 
and Fraser. 

a2 & 

A memorial for composer and fiddler Oli- 

ver Schroer took place Oct. 29 in Toron- 


Romi Mayes 


to’s Trinity-St. Paul’s — the same venue 
where he performed his last concert in 
June, writes Elizabeth Szekeres. Schroer 
died of leukemia July 3. The backdrop for 
the evening was a continuous slide show 
of photos from every stage of his life that 
showed his playful side, his passion for 
wacky, colourful clothing, and his love for 
children. His tunes were played by the likes 
of Emilyn Stam, Chelsea Sleep and Jaron 
Freeman-Fox, along with members of the 
Stewed Tomatoes band. Other contributors 
included James Keelaghan, Casey Sokol 
and songwriter Liam Titcomb, who per- 
formed his tribute, Can't Let Go. No Oliver 
Schroer event would be complete without 
Random Act of Violins. And this one was no 
exception as Oliver’s kids — Jaron, Emilyn 
and Chelsea — carried on fiddling “Oli- 
tunes” with friends in the lobby long after 
the auditorium had emptied. It was a fitting 
conclusion to a unique life. 
a ie 

The Ontario Council of Folk Festivals 
(OCFF) has hired Peter MacDonald as its 
new executive director. An artist manager, 
concert presenter and owner of Nutshell 
Music Inc., MacDonald replaces Erin Ben- 
jamin, who left the position in early 2008. 

The OCFF awarded its Estelle Klein 
Award to Bernie Finkelstein at a gala 
dinner in Ottawa on Oct. 25. Finkelstein 
founded Canada’s first independent record 
company, True North Records, in 1968, 
which became one of the country’s largest 
record companies. With a roster that includ- 
ed Bruce Cockburn, Murray McLauch- 
lan and Blackie and The Rodeo Kings, 
True North, under Finkelstein’s guidance, 
released more than 400 albums that earned 
40 Juno Awards and 39 gold and platinum 


Bernie Finklestein 
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Photo by: Michael Wrycraft 


Oliver Schroer;.wihs two folk awards 


records. The Estelle Klein Award honours 


individuals who made significant contribu- 
tions to Ontario’s folk music community. 
Past recipients include Sylvia Tyson and 
Stan Rogers. 

Other awards handed out at the gala din- 
ner included Songs of the Heart and The 
Colleen Peterson Award, the latter won by 
Chris MacLean for Feet Be Still. MacLean 
performs with Galitcha and Frida’s Brow. 

Winners of the various categories of 
Songs of the Heart competition include 
Galaxie Rising Star (English): Michael 
Laderoute, A River I Know; Galaxie Ris- 
ing Star (French): Amélie Lefebvre, Je 
t’attends; Blues: Joélle Roy, Quand vient le 
jour, Historical: Chris 
MacLean, Sisters of Charity; Humourous: 
Enoch Kent, Dancing Fool: Instrumental: 
David Gillis, Snow Day; Political: Lynn 
Harrison: Bicycle Bell; World: Galitcha, 
Chuk Dhay. 

ee ie & 

The Toronto-based fo-nite magazine, 
which includes content about live, local 
folk and roots music, has gone from a bi- 
weekly to a weekly publication. Launched 
in 1992 by songwriter Gary 17, it is now 
also available through e-mail attachments. 
Electronic subscription rates are $5 a month 
or $39 per year. A limited number of full- 
colour hard copies will still be published. 
For more details on how to receive to-nite 
contact therealgaryseventeen@yahoo.ca 

Se ae 

The Haliburton County Folk Society 
Winter Folk Camp runs March 6-8, 2009, at 
Wanakita, Haliburton, ON. It will include 
concerts, song circles, jamming, and in- 


structional classes and workshops with such 
tutors as Isabel Bernaus (voice/community 
folk choir), Eve Goldberg (guitar), Anne 
Lindsay (violin), Katherine Wheatley 
(songwriting) and Quammie Williams 
(percussion). Complimentary activities 
include cross-country skiing, snowshoe- 
ing, hiking and daily yoga sessions. The 
all-inclusive registration includes accom- 
modation, meals, snack breaks and three 
days of programming. Early bird tickets 
(before Jan. 15, 2009) are $295 plus GST. 
For information: www.haliburtonfolk.com 
a ae 
Toronto’s Free Times Café, 320 College 
St., now offers weekly acoustic blues con- 
certs every Friday night. Throughout the 
rest of the week it presents various aspects 
of roots music. The Free Times is the oldest 
operating roots venue in Toronto. 
a ce & 
The seventh annual concert series The 
Way We Feel: A Celebration of the Songs 
of Gordon Lightfoot takes place at Hugh’s 
Room, Toronto, Jan. 16-18, 2009. Initially 
created and produced by Aengus Finnan 
and Jory Nash, the concerts now feature 10 
artists each performing two Lightfoot songs 
in a concert setting backed by a house band. 
Featured guests include Oh Susanna, Dala 
and Rick Fines. For ticket information con- 
tact www.hughsroom.com 
a oS a 
The complete list of winners at the fourth 
annual Canadian Folk Music Awards held 


[ama DJ—Iam what I play 


Paul Norton began volunteering at 
Vancouver Cooperative Radio CFRO 30 
years ago and now hosts a triple treat of 
roots programs each Sunday afternoon. 
His first show began in 1978 and later 
multiplied to include his current three- 
show block: One O’Clock Jump (jazz, 
blues, Latin), In The Pines (country, blue- 
grass) and What The Folk (folk, world). 
The emphasis is on new releases and 
local musicians, although you might hear 
just about anything on all three shows. 
Three In A Row provides information 
on local gigs and concerts. “It’s a com- 
munity radio station — playing the music 
happening in the community is important 


in St John’s, NL, Nov. 23, include: Tradi- 
tional album of the Year, La Bibournoise by 
Genticorum. Contemporary album of the 
Year, Blood’s too Rich by Luke Doucet & 
The White Falcon. Traditional singer of 
the Year, Enoch Kent (One More Round). 
Contemporary singer of the Year, Tannis 
Slimmon (Lucky Blue). Vocal group of 

the Year, Sisters of Sheynville (Sheynville 
Express). Ensemble of the Year, Yves Lam- 
bert et le Bébert Orchestra (Le Monde a 
Lambert). Solo artist of the Year, Michael 
Jerome Browne (Double). Instrumental 
group of the Year, Sagapool (Episode 
Trois). Oliver Schroer (Hymns and Hers). 
World solo artist of the Year, Celso Macha- 
do (Jogo da Vida). World group of the Year, 
David Buchbinder’s Odessa (Havana 


for Odessa). Young performer of the Year, 


Emma Beaton (Pretty Fair Maid). New/ 
Emerging artist of the Year, Chloe Albert 
(Dedicated State). French songwriter of the 
Year, Tomas Jensen (Quelqu’un d’autre). 
English songwriter of the Year, Corb Lund 
(Horse soldier! Horse soldier!). Pushing 
the Boundaries, Oliver Schroer (Hymns 
and Hers). Producer of the Year, Mathieu 
Dandurand for David Jalbert’s Des 
Histoires. Children’s album of the Year, 
The Kerplunks (The Kerplunks). Canadian 
classic folk album voted on by the public: 
Lightfoot, by Gordon Lightfoot. 

Penguin Eggs will run a photo essay of 


the awards gala ceremony in the next issue. 
Gi @ 


Paul Norton 


for me,” he says. To learn more, check 
out www.paulnorton.ca. 

Three In A Row on CFRO is heard 1 
p-m. to 5:30 p.m. Sundays at 102.7 FM. 
For streaming audio and archives, go to 
www.coopradio.org/listen. 


il 
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Ronnie Drew 1934-2008 


The Dubliners’ founding mastermind (not 
a term he would use) Ronnie Drew died in 
Dublin on 16 August 2008 at the age of 73, 
writes Ken Hunt. Born in Din Laoghaire, 
Co. Dublin on 16 September 1934, he did 
what folk musicians do everywhere. He 
turned limited skills into a folk vision and 
turn limitations into a statement of style. 
Just as the Clancy Brothers had and the 
Pogues after them tuned into, the Dubliners 
went for the virile, the liberating and the 
small ‘ce’ catholic vibe in Irish music with 
trademark songs such as ‘The Wild Rover’, 
“Whiskey In The Jar’ and ‘McAIpine’s 
Fusiliers’. 

Drew’s voice got compared to inanimate 
objects such as gravel, slate and cement. 

It wasn’t a beauteous thing but it was a 
beautiful thing hewn out of Co. Dublin’s 
bedrock. His was an unapologetically 
working-class accent polished (if that is 
the word) by a sojourn in Spain working 
as an English teacher. When he returned 

to Dublin, he became part of a crowd that 
gravitated to a pub called O’Donoghue’s 
from which a folk band initially called 

the Ronnie Drew Group emerged in 1962 
before, drawing on reading matter, they re- 
christened themselves in unholy manner as 


The Dubliners after a story by James Joyce. 


Without Ronnie Drew and the Dubliners, 
so so many Irish acts that followed them 
would have been beasts of burden. 

Aside from his stints with The Dublin- 
ers during 1962-1974 and 1979-1995 and 


Ronnie Drew 


recording with names as varied as the once- 
De Dannan singer Eleanor Shanley and Jah 
Wobble, Drew also acted in theatre, film, 
television and revue. As the former linchpin 
of London’s famed Troubadour, Jenny 
Barton reminisced after his death, “He was 
a hell of a character.” 


Miriam Makeba 1932-2008 


Miriam Makeba was a phenomenon, 
writes Ken Hunt. Born Zenzile Miriam 
Makeba on 4 March 1932 in the township 
of Prospect on the edge of Johannesburg in 
South Africa, she was of Xhosa and Swazi 
stock. Makeba found her voice during one 
of most extreme eras of totalitarianism and 
nationalistic fervour. In 1947 a frightening 
word entered the world’s consciousness. 

It was apartheid — Afrikaans’ defiant boast 
of ‘separateness’. Its final syllable is not 
soft: pronounce it ‘hate’. It ushered in an 
era of racial separation driven home by 
the Immorality Act that banned interracial 
relationships. Makeba’s life was a triumph 
over this filth, though it would result in 
decades of exile. 

From small beginning with the Cuban 
Brothers and the Skylarks (the former Sun- 
beams), she was recruited to be the featured 
vocalist, the “Nut Brown Baby” of the 
Gallotone act, the Manhattan Brothers — an 
under-sung group on the freedom struggle 
that succeeded in singing abroad — and 
landed a role in the controversial jazz opera 
King Kong (1959). That year she also had a 
cameo part as Joyce in the film Come Back, 


Miriam Makeba 


Swansongs = 


Africa, on the set of which she was reunited 
with the trumpeter Hugh Masekela, des- 
tined to be one of several husbands. 

Makeba earned a “Best Folk Recording’ 
Grammy for a co-credited album with Har- 
ry Belafonte, performed at Carnegie Hall, 
sang at President Kennedy’s birthday bash, 
married Stokely Carmichael, appeared 
beside Nina Simone and Dizzy Gillespie, 
toured in the face of controversy with Paul 
Simon and much more. Importantly, she 
saw out apartheid and lived to fit all the 
superlatives and epithets describing her as 
Queen, Empress and Mama Africa. She was 
the greatest of her generation 

She died on 9 November 2008 at Castel 
Volturno, near Naples in Italy. Although 
officially retired, she had gone to sing in 


support of the writer Roberto Saviano. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other 
passings in brief. Nick Reynolds, a 
founding member of the Kingston 
Trio, died Oct. 1, of complications 
from surgery at a Chula Vista, CA, 
hospital. He was 75. Reynolds 
played tenor guitar and bongos with 
the Trio but left the band in 1967. 

Danny Dill, died Oct. 23, in 
Nashville, TN, age 84. Born Horace 
Eldred Dill, his songwriting credits 
include two country classics The Long 
Black Veil and Detroit City. His songs 
have been covered by the likes of The 
Band, Johnny Cash and The Rolling 
Stones. Dill was inducted into the 
Nashville Songwriters Hall of Fame 
mL O75: 

R&B pioneer Nappy Brown, 78, 
died in his sleep Sept. 20, in Char- 


lotte, NC. His singing influenced 
Elvis Presley and Buddy Holly. 
Brown revived the old blues classic 
Night Time is the Right Time, which 
Ray Charles made into a hit. 

Yma Sumac, famous in the’ 50s 


for her versions of South Ameri- 
can folk songs and her voice that 
spanned four octaves, died of colon 
cancer in Los Angeles, CA, aged 86. 
While the fame faded in the’60s, in- 
terest in her was revived in the °90s 
through the soundtrack of the Coen 
Brothers’ film The Big Lebowski. 
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Chris McKhool 


ga\ ais to guess musical influences, you’d 
never pick Pink Floyd’s Dark Side of 
the Moon as one of Chris McKhool’s early 
ones. That 1973 progressive rock album is one 
of the darkest ever recorded, while violinist 
and vocalist McKhool — upbeat solo children’s 
performer and member of the energetic fusion 
band Sultans of Swing — radiates optimism. 

He does, however, explain that he quickly 
progressed from prog rock to Joni Mitchell, Neil 
Young and others. “Now my musical world is 
just this big mess,” he says with a laugh. 

Yes, but a bright, adventurous mess. 

Take Sultans of Swing, which features 
McKhool, guitarist Kevin Laliberté and bass- 
ist Drew Birston at its core and everyone from 
oud to sax players guesting on the group’s 
debut album, 2007’s Luna. Latin rhythms, 
Middle Eastern accents, funky bass lines, 
bits of jazz and folk: McKhool and company 
are clearly border-averse (come to think of 
it, wasn’t genre-jumping a hallmark of prog 
rock?). Superb musicians, the Sultans were 
nominated for Best Instrumental Group at the 
2008 Canadian Folk Music Awards. 

Equally unconstrained is McKhool’s 
children’s music, which focuses in part on the 
joys of multiculturalism. His latest kids’ disc, 
the jubilant FiddleFire!, introduces listeners 
to the history and sound of various instru- 
ments, tells the story of Django Reinhardt, and 
includes an excerpt from a Bach cantata (you 
might recall prog rock’s misguided fascination 
with symphonic music). 

A regular children’s concert performer, the 
Toronto-based McKhool says, “When I show 


my Chinese violin to the crowd, I see the 
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Asian kids sitting straight up. I start singing a 
song about Ramadan or Eid, and you see all 
the Muslim children sitting up proud.” 

It’s all part of his mission to show we’re 
“one Canadian family.” 

McKhool is equally committed to eco- 
responsibility, especially in his children’s 
music. A winner of the Green Toronto Award 
of Excellence, he was also a finalist for the 
Environment Canada Action Award. And yes, 
McKhool’s message does hit home. 

“When I’m singing about environmental is- 
sues, all the boys and girls start singing along 
and getting behind taking care of our Earth. 
The letters I get after and the comments in the 
question and answer period, that’s the immedi- 
ate impact of the music on the audience.” 

McKhool learned about multiculturalism and 
the power of music early on. Born in Ottawa, 


The Gertrudes 


he’s the grandson of Lebanese immigrants 
on his father’s side, while his mother, who 
teaches piano, is Egyptian born. He studied 
classical violin, jumped to guitar and eventu- 
ally drifted back to violin. 

His yoking of music and environmental- 
ism ignited when, 15 years ago and a fresh, 
directionless university graduate, he saw 
teenagers trucking a gigantic tree stump across 
the country to protest old-growth logging in 
Clayoquot Sound. 

“It was so moving, I decided to combine my 
appreciation for the environment and my love 
of music and young people.” 

McKhool has since taken his sprawling inter- 
ests everywhere, from Peru to the Indian Hima- 
layas, as a performer and instrument collector. 
Especially dear to his heart is his work with 
ArtsCan Circle, bringing instruments to isolated 
northern Canadian aboriginal communities. 

“T’ve seen the transformative nature of mu- 
sic and the arts (in northern communities). It’s 
about giving them to tell their stories.” 


— By Patrick Langston 
The Gertrudes 


The Gertrudes give new meaning to big 
band. The Kingston, ON-based nine-piece 
may not be a musical ensemble associated 
with jazz and swing arrangements, but they 
certainly can fill a stage with their ambient 
folk sounds. 

The band is composed of singer-banjo 
player Annie Clifford, piano man Jason 
Erb, drummer Ian Montgomery, bassist 


Josh Lyon, singer and guitarist Greg Tilson, 
trombone player Pim van Geffen, accordion 
player Owen Fernley, lead guitarist Matt Ro- 
galsky and theremin player Chris Trimmer. 

The Gertrudes certainly live up to their 
legendary name. 

“My baby sister, Gertrude Riley May 
Tilson, was born on the same day my 
grandmother, Gertrude Mary Tilson, died, 
sort of,” says Greg Tilson. “We are all 
convinced that Gertrude Riley May is the 
reincarnation of my grandmother, Gertrude 
(the song explains how we found out). 
There are many Gertrudes in my life who I 
love; it seemed to fit.” 

The sweeping dance tune ode to the 
ladies named Gertrude who came into his 
life in their various forms is found on the 
ensemble’s debut Apple Crisp EP. 

Recorded over the course of a single day 
live off the floor with Rueben deGroot, the 
band’s sole objective with Apple Crisp was 
to capture a moment in time. The EP was 
released this past May. 

They are currently working with pro- 
ducer Chris Brown (Kate Fenner, Bourbon 
Tabernacle Choir), to create a track for the 
forthcoming Lake Ontario Waterkeepers 
compilation disc. Also included on that disc 
are Gord Downie, Sarah Harmer, Old Man 
Luedecke, The Sadies and Luther Wright. 
This fall, The Gertrudes will start work on 
their follow-up EP, possibly even a full- 
length disc, to be released next spring. 

“T listen to a fair bit of those old Folkways 
recordings and I get a real kick out of those,” 
says Clifford. “It’s very sincere, the sing- 
ing and playing on those albums — and a bit 
strange. There isn’t the homogenization of 
sound that we’ve got going on now, which is a 
little draw back to the way we can hear music 
from all over, really fast.” 

Drawing on lavish inspiration from the lime- 
stone city and the surrounding St. Lawrence 
River, The Gertrudes truly believe Kingston is 
the only place they could call home. 

“We love Kingston,” Clifford says. “I 
grew up here and spent a fair bit of time 
sneaking underage into bars with Josh, 
watching folks like the Inbreds, the Ma- 
hones and Weeping Tile. Several Gertrudes 
came to Kingston through Queen’s, which 
has been a great university — we practice 
there in a huge room in the music depart- 
ment.” 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Ronald Bourgeois 


Compared to its Cajun counterpart to the 
South, Acadian music as a genre and as an 
industry is still in its infancy. Nonetheless, 
recent decades have seen a steady stream of 
Acadian recordings being released. 

Although Acadian artists have faced 
challenges in getting a firm footing in other 
French-speaking parts of the world, Québec 
being no exception, several groups and solo 
artists have made an impact far beyond 
their home turf. The Chéticamp region 
of Cape Breton is one of several Acadian 
regions in Nova Scotia to have produced 
such notable artists. 

Ronald Bourgeois, originally from Ché- 
ticamp but now living in Halifax, has long 
been recognized as one of the luminaries 
of the Acadian music and cultural scene. 
Although his albums have been few and 
far between — Améne le vent came out in 
1994, Le long retour in 2001 — they contain 
several songs that have become widely 
known. With the release of J’ai trouvé dans 
une chanson — Hommage a Ronald Bour- 
geois, he has the distinction of being the 
first Acadian songwriter to have inspired a 
tribute album. 

Ronald Bourgeois didn’t waste any time 
making a name for himself. At a time when 
Acadians from Nova Scotia sang mostly in 
English he started writing songs in French 
and, in 1981, won two prestigious songwrit- 
ing competitions, one in Caraquet, NB, and 
one in Granby, QC. Bourgeois spent most 
of the ’80s in Montreal where he worked as 
a musical director at a radio station. He also 
released a couple of singles and performed 
at several big festivals during this time. 

“Unfortunately, the industry in Québec 
was in a slump during most of the 80s. It 
was hard for newcomers to get a foot in the 
door,” he says. 

Bourgeois moved back to Halifax in the 
early 90s where he worked as a concert, 
festival, and television producer, not to 
mention becoming a leader in the newly 
formed Conseil culturel acadien de la Nou- 
velle-Ecosse. 

“Meanwhile, some of the songs from 
my two albums were being covered by 
some well-respected artists, including Lina 
Boudreau, Hart Rouge, Sirois, Blou, and 
others,” states Bourgeois. “I was touched 
by the idea of a tribute album. The initiative 


The Big Buzz 


came from my agent, Martine Girard, of A 
’Infini Communication. I had some sort of 
connection with half of the artists on the 
album but the other half were unknown to 
me.” 

Although Bourgeois isn’t interested in 
doing much touring these days, he expects 
that many of the artists featured will be 
integrating the song they contributed to 
the album into their own shows. “The fact 
that there are artists on the album from 
every province, as well as Louisiana, is a 
reminder that there’s a francophone music 
scene throughout Canada.” 

Some of the most well-known artists 
featured on J’ai trouvé dans une chanson 
include Gaelic singer Mary Jane Lamond, 
who performs with Blou (Nova Scotia); 
Florent Vollant, who was half of the de- 
funct Innu duo Kashtin (Québec); Waylon 
Thibodeaux (Louisiana); Daniel Lavoie 
(Manitoba); Swing (Ontario); Crystal 
Plamondon (Alberta); and Jean-Pierre 
Breau (New Brunswick), who closes the 
album with Joe LeBlanc, Bourgeois’s most 
famous song. 

The album comes seven years after 
Bourgeois’s second album, which came 
seven years after his debut. J’ai trouvé dans 
une chanson has recently been picked up 
for national distribution and some of the 
tracks have been getting airplay. Maybe this 
tribute will prod the songwriter into break- 
ing the seven-year pattern. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 
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The Big Buzz 


Mark Perry 


Mark Perry is a dyed-in-the-wool 
Smitherine. The rootsy singer-songwrit- 
er was born and raised in Smithers, BC, 
the picture-postcard railroad town of 
barely 5,500 residents nestled snuggly in 
the Bulkley Valley of the B.C. interior. 
Point your car due north out of Van- 
couver and 12 hours later, God willin’, 
you'll roll into Smithers. 

Perry has just released his seventh 
album, RR#7 (Northern Sky Records), 

a warm and woody-sounding set of 

11 tunes similarly born and bred amid 
the rustic pace of the valley. You can 
almost smell the wood smoke and hear 
the creak of the wide-plank floors under 
foot. 

“Tt’s rural roots music,” quips Perry, 
“seeded in the northwest.” 

Though he’s recorded a half-dozen 
albums in a variety of situations — from 
early discs produced by West Coast 
hero Roy (Bim) Forbes to later efforts 
with click tracks and a rhythm section 
— Perry steered this latest collection of 
tunes down the proverbial dirt road. 

He partnered with producer Jordy 
Walker (Kim Barlow), who set up his 
studio in an old vacant house down 
the gravel Telkwa High Road, outside 
Smithers. 

“T just played all my songs on acoustic 
guitar and Jordy played bass along with 
me,’ says Perry, 51. “Then we started 
adding tracks ... a little kick drum, some 
accordion and fiddle. It’s a pretty simple 
record and we tried to make it sound 
warm and natural.” 

Perry infuses his songs with the 
colourful places and characters from the 
area. 

“My songs aren’t autobiographical, but 
there certainly is a ring of truth to every- 
thing I write. It’s pretty honest stuff. I try 
to capture an image, like a movie scene 
that can take you to a place.” 

You Can Go Back revisits the story 
of his Uncle Jack, choosing late in life 
to return to the deserted mining town 
that once sustained him and his family, 
a theme that resonates in many rural 
communities across Canada. Black Ice 
chronicles the round-the-corner danger 
of highway travel in the Canadian win- 
ter, a metaphor for the great unknown in 
everyone’s future. 

River Will Rise warns of the perils of 
living in the flood plain along the Bulk- 
ley River, set to Walker’s swaggering 
bass line, Andrea McColeman’s pump- 
ing accordion and Jesse Zubot’s bobbing 


and weaving fiddle. 

Perry grew up surrounded with music 
in the family house. “We only had a few 
records, until my older brother started 
bringing home rock’n’roll records,” 
recalls Perry with a chuckle. Before 
long, he had acquired his first guitar — “I 
think it had a Mountie painted on top, 
emblazoned with “King of the West’.” 

He battled through his first three-chord 
songs and cut his teeth in the requisite 
basement bands, “just goin’ for it”. The 
Mountie guitar is gone, swapped for a 
Heiden jumbo, but he’s been going for it 
ever since. 

As with most other roots musicians in 
Canada, it’s a struggle to have the music 
pay all the bills. Touring is expensive 
and unpredictable, but Perry has built a 
strong following along the Yellowhead 
Highway and beyond. 

“I do OK. I pay my expenses and pay 
the band and put a bit of money in my 
pocket. We’re still alive, eh ... and I’m 
able to eat.” 

Perry prefers to tour his side of the 
Rockies and polish his well-crafted 
songwriting. 

“Songwriting is really gratifying,” says 
Perry. “It’s a lifelong apprenticeship.” 

—By Sandy MacDonald 


Qristina 
and Quinn 
Bachand 


By SANDY MacDONALD 

With the sparkling lilt in Qristina Bachand’s 
fiddling and the solid accompaniment of her 
brother Quinn’s guitar, you'd be forgiven for 
thinking the Victoria, B.C., siblings grew up 
playing Celtic music from the time they first 
cracked open their eyes. 

It actually took a concert by another group of 


dynamic young Canadian Celtic players to light the torch. “We were both playing 
violin and getting into Celtic music,” recalls Quinn, 12, of their epiphany. “Then we 
went to a see a Barrage concert — that’s what really drew us to the music.” 

The brother-sister duo is quickly emerging on the Canadian Celtic music land- 


scape. Their recently released debut CD, Relative Minor, is a nod to the rich canon 


of music that has influenced their young careers. “People were coming up to us 
at our live shows and asking for CDs,” says Qristina, 18. “It came to a point that it 


was worth making a CD.” 


The group is a total family affair. While their mother, Marie, handles the book- 
ing and the publicity, their father, Adrien, set up a home studio to record their 


debut album. They tracked everything in the family home, with Aar 


on Scoones 


engineering 
the sessions. 
Victoria piper 
Eric Reiswig 
dropped by 
to add some 
uillean pipes 
and flutes to 
a couple of 
tunes. Dave 
Klassen played 
bass and 
Russ God- 
frey brought 
percussion to 
some tunes. 
Through- 


out the 16 instrumentals on the disc, Qristina’s fiddling is polished and mature, 
pushed along by Quinn’s robust guitar comping. Most of the material was drawn 
from their extensive stage set list. Rather than tackle the broad variety of tunes 
in their repertoire —from Appalachian mountain music to Gypsy swing — they 


focused on the rich Celtic traditions. 


“We wanted the CD to be Celtic, so we drew from different Celtic styles — Irish, 
Scottish, French-Canadian and Cape Breton,” explains Qristina. “Celtic music is a 


beautiful tradition and it really brings people together.” 


That Celtic tradition, and some tireless organizing from their mom, brought the 
Bachands and 17 other young Victoria musicians to Cape Breton Island in the 


summer of 2006 for a cultural exchange. (Twenty-one Cape Breton musicians later 


made the return trip to Vancouver Island.) 


The trip was an ear-opening experience for Qristina and Quinn, who jammed 
with several of the best Cape Breton fiddlers during their 10-day visit. 

“We play mainly Irish music in Victoria, so the ornamentation and the feel (of the 
Cape Breton style) is definitely different — it’s definitely meant for dancing.” The 
duo includes some well known Cape Breton sets on the album, as well as tunes 


by their friend and mentor Daniel Lapp and Liz Carroll. 


The pair is already experiencing the wider Celtic world. Last summer they per- 
formed as part of the Aberdeen International Youth Festival, and also at Speyside 


in Scotland and the Feakle Festival in Ireland. 


The Bachands have an avid following on YouTube (www.youtube.com/The- 
Bachands), and were invited to Toronto last November for the launch of YouTube 
Canada. They carefully monitored the visits to their YouTube site to determine 
what the fans were listening to, and then used that information to help decide 


which tunes to choose for the album. 
Check out their website at www.qbachand.com 


Rhea 
March 


By MIKE SADAVA 

You might think that there’s something in 
Edmonton’s water that creates so many suc- 
cessful young singer-songwriters. 

Some of these youngsters 
are getting national recognition. 
Eighteen-year-old Joe Nolan 
won a Galaxy Rising Star award 
last Summer, an honour he 
shared with Ridley Bent and Lit- 
tle Miss Higgins. Paul Cressey, 
also 18, has been nominated for a 
best young performer spot at the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards. Sa- 
mantha Schultz is a festival veteran 
at the age of 17. And more than 
3,000 people packed a side stage 
at last Ssummer’s Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival to watch a 90-minute workshop by a 
sample of the city’s young performers. 

Their success is no accident, but the result of their 
hard work and the nurturing of Rhea March, who 
has built up her U22 (Under-22) idea into a local 
phenomenon. It started about four years ago, when 
March was hosting a Sunday night open stage at 
a Whyte Avenue tea shop and a lot of surprisingly 
talented young people turned up. She started put- 
ting on young songwriter circles, then produced a 
couple of radio shows featuring young artists for 
CKUA. All of that eventually morphed into U22, 
which March hopes to extend to other cities to help 
young people learn the music business and give 
them new opportunities to play. 

“| feel like | was born to do this,” says March, who 
has two U22 kids of her own. “For some reason | 
have a great connection with these kids. They trust 
me and they trust my opinion, and I’m so proud of 
them.... It’s great being around this pure potential 
and creative energy.” 

This is not Canadian Idol, with its promise of 
instant stardom based on image and singing 
schlocky middle-of-the-road songs. Instead, U22 
mines their creativity, helping the youngsters with 
fundamentals such as microphone technique, as 
well as performance outlets such as the very suc- 
cessful series of U22 concerts at the Royal Alberta 
Museum last spring. 

Nolan says U22 has made a huge difference to 
his budding career. “I! wouldn’t be anywhere near 
where | am without it,” Nolan says. “Just to have 
all that support with Rhea and everything is a huge 
help to get exposure and get your name out there.” 

Basically the U22 experience has made him more 
confident as a performer, which he wasn’t before he 
started getting Rhea’s help. 

March wants to eventually have a national 
network of U22 and get more of that young talent 
showcased at festivals all across Canada. She has 
lots of ideas up her sleeve, such as YouTube audi- 
tions, camps and workshops. 

Of course, there will come a time when these 
youngsters will reach the age of 2 a 
doesn’t want to lose them. Instea: its to 
keep them around to mentor the n of young 
singer/songwriters. 

Check out the U22 website at www.u22.ca. 


Rhea March » 
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The late Ali Farka Toure mentored 
Markus James in his efforts to recon- 
cile country blues with its West African 
origins. Tony Montague finds James’s 
achievements brilliantly hypnotic. 


arkus James was just four 

years old when a musical 

experience shaped his destiny. 
On the way to nursery school in Washing- 
ton, D.C., he heard an old blind bluesman 
playing and singing on the street above the 
din of the traffic. Time stood still. And the 
transcendent beauty and sadness of that 
sound continues to haunt the U.S. guitarist. 

Fast-forward a couple of decades to the 
80s and another epiphany. Listening for 
the first time to recordings of the late Ali 
Farka Touré, James intuitively understood 
where the blues came from — the lands bor- 
dering the Niger River in Mali, home to the 
Sonrai, Wassoulou, Peul and Bozo peoples. 
Since then he’s devoted himself to creat- 
ing original music that spans the distance 
between Tupelo and Timbuktou. 
“Almost everything I’ve been doing is 

about the connection between the penta- 
tonic traditions of Mali and a songwriting 
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style based on old-school country blues by 
the likes of Robert Johnson, Charlie Patton, 
Bukka White and Blind Lemon Jefferson. 
It’s more than just the notes. The rhythms 
are virtually identical — things like what 
they call the shuffle rhythm in Chicago 
come directly out of the rhythms of women 
pounding millet, or those played on the 
calabash gourd, as well as the spiritual 
music of the Ho Le Hoire, a pre-Islamic 
religion that Ali once described to me as the 
ancestor of voodoo.” 

James, who lives in northern California, 
met Touré on several occasions when the 
Malian legend came through San Francisco. 
“Td drive him around and we’d hang out. 
He was very down to earth, but when it 
came to music he was on another level.” 
Their relationship deepened when James 
travelled to Mali for the first time in 1994 
and stayed with Touré in his hometown of 
Niafounke. An informal mentorship began, 
rich in memories and anecdotes. 

“One night I had gone to sleep in his 
house by the river, when Ali woke me up 
and said, ‘Come with me now, you will 
hear the real music of the spirits’. In the 
darkness we walked through the sandy pas- 


sages between the crumbling adobe-walled 
compounds to his other house, and he and a 
young man played the two-stringed gurkel 
and the one-stringed njarka [fiddles]. I was 
spellbound. It was some of the deepest 
music I have ever heard. It seemed as if 

the music itself was alive, with its own 
indescribable presence, independent of the 
two men playing it.” 

On that same momentous trip, James 
learned more about the depths and diversity 
of Malian traditions from encounters with 
other leading musicians. Most significantly 
he teamed up with Solo Sidibe — who plays 
the six-stringed kamele n’goni, the Wassou- 
lou hunter’s harp — to record a number of 
his own blues-based compositions. These 
appeared on the 2000 release Where You 
Wanna Be, the first in a string of albums. 

In both live and studio settings, James 
likes to keep his music open and varied by 
playing with different African artists back- 
ing him up. For several years, however, 
he worked consistently with a group that 
included Sidibe, master of the njarka Hassi 
Sare, and Hamma Sankare, who provided 
the calabash percussion on Touré’s later 
albums. Their collaboration is captured on 
James’s brilliantly hypnotic 2005 dise Tim- 
buktoubab and a DVD of the same title. 

“I made the recordings over a three- 
year period. They’re testimony to the 
extraordinary degree of respect and trust 


we developed for each other. We were all 
proud of the fact that, in those years when 
there was so much division among people 
by country, religion, et cetera, we created 
music that shows people from very differ- 
ent backgrounds working together to make 
something beautiful.” 

The award-winning documentary Timbuk- 
toubab also includes clips of the foursome 
playing at Mali’s celebrated Festival in 
the Desert, and of Touré lavishing praise 
on their performance. “It was fantastic for 
me,” said the iconic African bluesman, 
speaking in French. “These are people 
who are searching for the resources and 
the knowledge and the reality of the path 
of culture. In the music I didn’t sense any 
change of culture. It’s all Malian. Only the 
dialects are different.” 

Touré recognized the sincerity of James’s 
enduring dedication to the music of his 
homeland and to exploring the African 
sources of the blues. Early in 2006, just 
weeks before death, he bestowed a special 
favour on his American friend. 

“Ali spent several hours playing me rough 
mixes of all kinds of new music, material 
that came out on his final album, Savane,” 
James recalls. “He explained each song to 
me, what tradition it was based in, what the 
words meant. Then he insisted I take those 
four CDs full of songs and study them. 
Even lying there paralyzed from the waist 
down, he was so energetic and enthusiastic. 
He was a dynamo, playing the njarka, tell- 
ing stories.” 

The creative inspiration that James drew 
—and still draws — from Touré is evident on 
his most recent release, Snakeskin Violin (a 
reference to the njarka). 

The music has a mesmeric circular 
character, its deep grooves cut through by 
resonant slide guitar or searing, jangling, 
smouldering electric riffs. James sings in a 
husky voice that’s yearning and insistent, 
working its way under your skin. And his 
lyrics, written in a terse and often aphoristic 
style, show a command of both the blues 
idiom and contemporary poetics — such as 
in the opening lines to So Much Soul: Last 


“These are people who are searching for the 
resources and the knowledge and the reality of 
the path of culture. In the music | didn’t sense 
any change of culture. It’s all Malian. Only the 
dialects are different.” - Ali Farka Touré 


time I saw you / on an island in time / you 
were readin’ between the lines / on the hand 
of fate sayin’ so long. 

Snakeskin Violin is, according to James, 
a preview of three recording projects he’s 
currently undertaking. “One is, like before, 
with a number of different Malian musi- 
cians. One is with old-school bluesmen in 
north Mississippi, which has been widely 
described as having the closest link to Afri- 
can music. And one is with Africans living 
here in the U.S. Some of them play with 
me in my group, the Wassonrai, which has 
a shifting lineup.” 

The salient themes of the album are of a 
journey, of remembrance, and of loss. “In 
less than a year, first Ali, then Hassi Sare, 
with whom I'd collaborated for six years, 
and then [singer] Jessie Mae Hemphill from 
Mississippi, who I'd just been getting to 
know and love, all passed.” 

Three days after the Penguin Eggs in- 
terview, James was off once more to West 
Africa, to perform at a tribute festival in 
Niafounke for Touré. The invitation came 
from Mali’s minister of culture, an indica- 
tion of how highly James is regarded in the 
country. 

“I’m honoured and thrilled to be playing 
with old friends like Hamma again. Natu- 
rally Ill be doing some recording while 
there — in a very funky little outbuilding 
in somebody’s compound. We'll just hang 
out and record and drink mint tea and talk 
about philosophy, just like we always do.” 


William Hawkins 
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Poetry in Motion 


Once the enfant terrible of Ottawa’s 
’*60s coffee house culture, William 
Hawkins now has the likes of Bruce 
Cockburn and Murray McLauchlan 
singing his praises and his songs 
on a new double disc tribute. Mike 
Sadava plays catch up. 


6 6 unny how people get old,” 
Ottawa’s cab-driving 
songwriter/poet William 


Hawkins has poignantly written. 

He’s now a 68-year-old grandfather of 
five, an age Hawkins describes as “older 
than God,” and hardly an age to have a 
breakthrough album. But those songs of his, 
those gems with titles like Gnostic Serenade 
and Frankly Stoned, sound as fresh as they 
did when they were written four decades 
ago and performed by the likes of Tom 
Rush, Bruce Cockburn and Sneezy Waters. 

True North has released Dancing Alone, 

a two-disc collection of 25 Hawkins tunes 
performed by an all-star cast from Cana- 
da’s roots community, including Murray 
McLauchlan, Sneezy, Brent Titcomb, Lynn 
Miles, Suzie Vinnick, Ian Tamblyn and even 
Cockburn himself. The disc is getting rave 
reviews across the country, and CBC Radio 
2 will be airing a special on his work. 

Those who didn’t grow up in Ottawa 
during a certain era might not be aware 
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Captured by Radio-Canada at the 2008 edition of the 
Mémoire et Racines Festival in Lanaudiére, Québec. On 
a rainy July night, following a moving tribute to friend, 
Dénis Fréchette, who recently passed away, the audience 
pushed the group and their special guests to create many 
magical moments. True delight, the music simply took off. 


Ladies and gentlemen, MESDAMES ET MESSIEURS! 
One of those fleeting moments that are meant to happen 
only once! 


“everything they play flow with the powerful elegance of a waterfall 
- Rock’N’Reel (UK) 


“It’s a treat and a half that just makes a listener impatient for whatever 
this fine band will next create...” 

- All Music Guide (USA) 
MLewWent has enough virtuosity and spirit to make its four musicians 


sound like 40 at times. It’s a blast to hear this wind blow.” 
- Boston Herald (USA, 2008 


leventdunord.com 
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of Hawkins’s illustrious and notorious past. Ottawa in the 
mid-1960s ranked as one of the dullest capitals of the world. 
A white-bread, puritanical city that Bob Dylan called a hole, 
culture consisted of the Little Theatre and haute cuisine was 
served at the Royal Burger. Night life? You had to go across 
the river to Hull for that. 

But there was a spark of life that helped ignite a cultural 
revolution in that damp city. That came from a little coffee 
house called le Hibou, and at the centre of it all was a young 
poet/songwriter called William Hawkins. 

Hawkins had “graduated” from a penal institution in Quebec 
to become an accomplished poet, counting as his peers the 
likes of Leonard Cohen, with whom he shared debauched 
nights. He studied under Allan Ginsberg and his poems were 
included in the anthology Modern Canadian Verse. 

He also managed le Hibou, hiring folksingers like Gordon 
Lightfoot and Ramblin’ Jack Elliott. Reverend Gary Davis and 
John Lee Hooker slept on his couch, and Hawkins started turn- 
ing his hand to writing songs. 

Before long his songs were being performed by tons of 
people, from Tom Rush to local teen faves the Esquires, and 
Hawkins started fronting bands like the Children and the 
Heavenly Blue that would kick start the careers of Cockburn 
and Waters (then Peter Hodgson), and feature musicians like 
guitarist Amos Garrett and pianist/trumpeter Darius Brubeck, 
son of Dave. 

Cockburn, who rarely participates in such projects, has 
said: “When I started writing songs it was to put music to Bill 
Hawkins’s lyrics.” 

Hawkins recalls sitting in a smoke-filled kitchen with Cock- 
burn, getting into heated arguments about melody. Hawkins 
generally won the arguments, but Cockburn could figure 
out the chords that went with the sometimes-sophisticated 
melodies. In the end he taught Cockburn a lot about lyrics, and 
Cockburn taught him a lot about chord structure. 

Hawkins initially regarded himself as a writer, not a per- 
former. “I thought standing on stage and singing was for lesser 
beings. I found out you could really get laid that way, and my 
mind began to change.” 

In those pre-Canadian content days, the success of these 
bands didn’t extend far beyond Ottawa, but they were house- 
hold names in the capital, even playing for Pierre Trudeau’s 
leadership victory party in 1968. 

By the end of the *60s the times were a-changing, and 
Hawkins was a victim of the decade’s excesses. He woke up in 
a detox centre without knowing how he got there. When asked 
whether he wanted something, Hawkins said, “Yes, a large 
whiskey, please.” 

So began a long journey into relative obscurity behind the 
Wheel of a Blue Line Taxi, which was a calculated way to keep 
him off the booze and drugs as well as a means to put food on 
the table. “I figured I was a drunk but not a fool. I would never 
drink and drive.” 

Hawkins watched from the sidelines as some of his protégés 
became famous, but he started writing poetry again about five 


years ago. 


The new album might not have happened 
without Hawkins’s resurrection as a poet. 
In 2005 Harvey Glatt, a longtime musical 
mover and shaker in Ottawa who managed 
the Children, owned record stores and a 
radio station, and is a current part-owner of 
True North, helped launch an anthology of 
Hawkins’s poetry at the National Library. 
Cockburn introduced him, and after the 
reading Sneezy Waters, Neville Wells and 
Sandy Crawley, all alumni of the Children, 
did a song circle of Hawkins’s work. Glatt 
and two other mainstays of Ottawa’s music 
scene, Peter Bowie and Richie Patterson, 
started talking about a modern album of 
Hawkins’s timeless songs. 

“Tt’s better than anybody expected...” 
Glatt says. “Just getting involved in this 
project, I thought that maybe it should have 
been out a long time ago.” 

The logistics of getting so many musi- 
cians involved meant the album took two 
years to complete, says Ian Tamblyn, who 
produced most of the tracks. It was like 
“herding fleas,” and a couple of tracks by 
Murray McLauchlan were late coming in, 
but it all worked out in the end. 

There were two regretted omissions from 
the list of artists Glatt and Hawkins wanted. 
David Wiffen, for whom Hawkins wrote 
many songs, has chronic emphysema and 
can’t sing, and Amos Garrett was too busy 
to get involved. 

But it was still a joy for Tamblyn, even 
if it has overshadowed his own music. Just 
getting to know Hawkins made it all worth- 
while. “He was the enfant terrible during 
his day, but now he’s the éminence grise.” 
He’s also amazed at Hawkins’s knack for 
writing melodies, given that he can barely 
play guitar. 

It was also fun to work with Cockburn, 

a new experience for Tamblyn. Cockburn 
is generally known for his seriousness, but 
there was a lot of laughing in the studio. 

The double disc has also been a bigger 
boost to Hawkins than a double dose of 
Geritol. He has been writing new songs, 
including the tune Jo, which is performed 
on the disc by Lynn Miles and in an instru- 
mental version. 

And despite suffering from emphysema, 
he’s thinking of “getting off my ass,” and 
getting a band together and taking his 
revived show on the road. 

Now that would be a funny way to get old 


Basia Bulat 


Pet Sounds 
Basia Bulat cashed her student 
loans to record her debut, Oh, My 
Darling. It made the short list for the 
prestigious Polaris Prize. She tells 
David McPherson about Gorky’s Zy- 
gotic Mynci and Ernest Hemingway. 


asia Bulat loves vinyl. 
“I’m pretty old-fashioned that 
way,’ she says. 

Raised by a music-teacher mom, the 
songwriter was raised on oldies radio, the 
likes of Motown, Stax, The Beatles, Beach 
Boys and Sam Cooke. Later, she discovered 
rock’n’roll, indie music, and old folk field re- 
cordings such as the Harry Smith Anthology. 

Bulat admits to having a “modest” record 
collection. While following the white line, 
she loves to discover rural record stores 
and find new vinyl treasures like one of the 
favourites in her current collection: Nina 
Simone’s /t /s Finished. 

“| like the experience of putting on a record.” 

That’s not surprising as the daring debut 
from this Toronto songwriter — last year’s 
Oh, My Darling — is a throwback to the day 
when albums mattered. It’s a disc full of 
songs of innocence and songs of experi- 
ence, to steal a phrase from William Blake. 
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Like the heyday of vinyl, this record isn’t 


about the single. It isn’t about download- 
ing the flavour-of-the-week for 99 cents. 
It’s about the experience. The experience 
of buying the record — the shop, how it was 
found, and also the listening experience 
where you would listen from the first song 
to the last, then take the time to flip the 
record over and listen to side two. 

Oh, My Darling begs you to listen to the 
disc in its entirety as if it were vinyl — from 
the charming opener Before I Knew to the 
lulling closer, A Secret. There are so many 
textures and sonic layers to this delicate 
debut that more of its subtleties are revealed 
with each successive spin. The love child of 
Nina Simone and Joni Mitchell marks this 
voice, which is as raw as a mid-winter morn 
and filled with tenderness and vulnerability. 

“The record is the sound of me growing up.” 

The songwriter was attending the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, majoring in Eng- 
lish literature and languages and writing 
songs with her college chums on the side. 
She describes the record as a pet project. 

“It’s very naive. I was writing these songs 
and my friends and I would play them at a 
pub down the street from where my apart- 
ment was. I loved what we were doing and 
I wanted to have a memory of th: hen it 


just took off on its own and flew away from 


me, so I had to follow it around.” 


Took off is an understatement. Oh, My 
Darling was recorded in 2006 when Bulat 
went to live in Montreal. Through other 
friends in the music industry, she met 
Howard Bilerman, former member of The 
Arcade Fire and co-owner of the renowned 
Hotel 2 Tango studio. Bulat cashed some 
student loans to record with Bilerman, but 
by the third day she had lost her voice. 

It was ultimately these rough takes with 
Bulat’s hoarse, innocent voice that form the 
bulk of Oh, My Darling. 

Oh, My Darling was first released on 
Rough Trade in the U.K. in March 2007 
and followed by Hardwood Records 
(Hayden’s indie label). 

Though it ultimately didn’t win, the 
record made the Polaris Music Prize short 
list in 2008. The Polaris, similar to Britain’s 
Mercury Prize, is decided on the night of 
the gala by a jury of 11 music critics, pro- 
ducers and performers and awarded to the 
best album of the year, regardless of record 
sales and profile. 

“Tt’s an astonishing debut,” says James 
Reaney, London Free Press arts and enter- 
tainment critic and one of the 11-member 
jury who picked the winner for this year’s 
Polaris Music Prize. “The homemade 
sophistication of the recording moves 
Basia’s voice back into the instruments at 
some times and then brings it to the fore at 
others, as if she is walking around the room 
you're in.” 

This voice is what gets you from the 
opening lyrics of Before | Knew — the one- 
minute and 13-second song that opens Oh, 
My Darling: 

“Tt was the first time I fell in love/the 
jirst time I felt my heart/it was the first 
time I sang out loud all through the 
night.” 

While at Western, Bulat also volunteered 
for the campus radio station, CHRW, which, 
like most college radio stations of old, had 
roomfuls of vintage vinyl. This stint as an 
early morning DJ was part of her further 
musical education and enlightenment. 

“The best thing about going to school at 
Western was that I got to volunteer at the 
radio station and have my own show,” she 


says. “That opened up worlds to me like 


jazz, experimental instrumental music, reg- 


gae ... you get to hear everything.” 


Bulat hosted a show from 9 to 11 a.m. on 
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Tuesday mornings with her friend, Holly, 
who plays ukulele on Oh, My Darling. The 
show, called Happy Tuesdays, even won 
show of the year. 

“We always started the show with the 
song, Poodle Rockin’ by the band Gorky’s 
Zygotic Mynci, an interesting band from 
Wales. It was great times.” 

Bulat is currently in the studio again 
with Bilerman at the new Hotel 2 Tango 
in Montreal. She promised herself that she 
wouldn’t divulge much about the sessions 
to anybody, not even friends, until it’s com- 
plete; she is also taking a page from one of 
her literary heroes, Ernest Hemingway. 

“I was recently reading this book of inter- 
views compiled by the Paris Review. There 
is one with Hemingway and he was saying 
how he doesn’t believe in talking about the 
process too much or talking about a work 
too much, and it really resonated with me. 

“It tends to write itself, and if you don’t 
let it write itself and you start speaking 
before it’s time, it will get back at you. I’m 
a little superstitious, I guess.” 

So, until these “secret” sessions are 
released, Bulat is enjoying a little downtime 
at home in Toronto, reconnecting with her 
family, friends and her treasured records. 

“Record players don’t fit so well on the 


van,” she concludes. 


ime Bandit 


Describing Doug Cox as busy is like 
depicting the Empire State Building as 
an office block. The busiest man in folk 
music carries more titles than Conrad 
Black. Scott Lingley uncovers Cox’s 
latest collaborations. 


atching up with Doug Cox seems 

to depend on some combination of 

luck and timing. Maybe, just maybe, 
you'll find the Dobro player/educator/record 
producer/festival director/businessman on 
the rare day off if you try him at his home in 
Cumberland, three hours north of Victoria on 

/ancouver Island. 

“I’m just home for, like, two days,” he 
admits. “I was teaching at a guitar camp all 
weekend on the island and before that I was at 
a guitar camp in Alaska.” 

My interview plan is to start off with a 
discussion of the new album Cox has just 
finished with Indian musician Salil Bhatt, the 
sequel to the 2007 Slide to Freedom album 
that will once again showcase the two players 
reconciling their Western and Eastern slide 
styles to tabla accompaniment. But before we 
can get to that, Cox has several other projects 
on the go that are uppermost in his mind. So 
what else do you have going on, Doug? 


“How much room have you got?” he laughs, 


before launching into a quick rundown of 

his itinerary for the autumn. First, he’s going 
to Winnipeg for an administrative meeting 
about AMP Camp, an educational retreat for 
Aboriginal musical performers, then he’s got 
a 16-date house concert tour around Manitoba 
with slide guitarist Sam Hurrie. 

Next, Cox will attend a meeting of the 
Ontario Council of Folk Fests, where he’ll 
participate both as artistic director of the 
Vancouver Island Music Fest and in show- 
case performances with San Francisco-based 
singer-songwriter Corinne West. 

After that, he'll head into an Ontario home 
studio for a Celtic-tinged recording project with 
vocalist/fiddler/stepdancer April Verch and gui- 
tarist Tony McManus under the name Strung. 

“That’s October,’ Cox says. In November 
he’ll hook up with Jim Byrnes, Amos Garrett 
and Steve Dawson for a concert tour under the 
name Fathers and Sons, which Cox says will 
probably yield a live album. In the meantime 
he’s helping West choose material and line up 
musicians for her next album, which Cox is 
set to co-produce. 

If he finds any free time between those 
projects, hell probably pay some attention 
to Learn Roots Music, the instructional DVD 
company Cox runs with business partner Chris 
Manuel. The company currently has 33 titles 
available featuring notable artists like Pete 
Turland, Jenny Lester, Kenny Wayne, Martin 
Simpson and Doug Cox, and recently inked an 
international distribution deal with Mel Bay. 
No mere figurehead, Cox has directed every 
title in the series and says there are another six 
in the can that await editing. 

“T guess we’re carrying on in the tradition of 
Homespun Tapes and what Stefan Grossman 
did with his series, except we’re also leaning 
into the world music and as far as I know 
there’s no one else really doing that.” 

The obvious question here is how does Cox 
manage to keep so many balls in the air at 
once, maintaining his profile as a musician 
while fulfilling various administrative and 
business roles? 

“The real answer to that is that I just try to 
create really great teams of people to work 
on things with. I’m a real collaborator and I 
really enjoy working with strong groups of 
people. I’m good at delegating,” he laughs. 
“I’m not a control freak. My whole joy in all 
of these things is that I really like to work 
with good friends, and enjoy the people that 
I’m with, and I love to play music so that’s 


the main goal for me now, is to keep working 
with people I like and whose music I like — in 
everything I do.” 

When pressed, Cox admits that the roles he 
undertakes where he doesn’t have his instru- 
ment in his hands are the result of necessity. 

“Tt’s a total love/hate relationship with those 
things,” he says. “If I could I would do noth- 
ing but play music, but I’ve got a family and 
I live in a place that’s fairly isolated. If I was 
going to make my living as a Dobro player 
I'd have to move to Nashville or Toronto or 
something, and I really like where I live.” 

Cox decided to relocate from Victoria to the 
Comox Valley after “falling in love with the 
area” during visits to play at the Vancouver 
Island Music Fest, an event he soon became 
involved in organizing. This year’s festival 
featured the likes of Taj Mahal, Jerry Douglas, 


Earl Scruggs, Bela Fleck and the Weakerthans, 


which goes some way to affirming Cox’s as- 
sertion that it’s become “quite successful.” 
“We have about 8,000 people a day and 
there are six stages, so it’s kind of a smaller 
version of the Edmonton or Calgary festival, 
based on those models,” he says. “We have an 
amazing team of staff that produce Music Fest 
now — they’re very patient with me, so I find I 
don’t have to spend as much time on anything 
but booking and scheduling, and the rest of the 
team is doing a great job of everything else.” 
Finally the discussion works its way back 


around to the new Slide to Freedom recording 
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project, which will be entitled Make a Better 
World and adds New Orleans vocalist John 
Boutté to the exotic blend created by Cox and 
Bhatt’s duelling slides, tabla player Ramkumar 
Mishra and guest performer Vishwa Mohan 
Bhatt (Salil’s veena-playing dad). Cox says 
such cross-cultural collaborations are what he 
wants to devote his energy as a player to in 

the future. 

“T think the future of the roots music world, 
whether you’re talking blues or jazz or blue- 
grass or Asian music or African music, it’s the 
joining together of different cultures which 
I think we’ve been really successful with in 
the Slide to Freedom project,” he says. “They 
weren't trying to play Western music and | 
wasn’t trying to play Indian music, we were 
just trying to play together, you know? So 
that’s my goal is to keep learning and getting 
better as a player. I just want to keep growing 
as a musician and get inside other styles of 
music with my own sound.” 

You would think an avid collaborator who 
likes to keep his schedule jam-packed would 
already have globe-spanning collaborations 
lined up well into the next decade, but Cox 
says he’s pleased to take his opportunities as 
they come. 

“T feel really blessed to work with who I’m 
working with — I really love and respect all the 
artists I’m working with,” he says. “But if you 
name a style of music, I could probably name 


five or six people I'd love to work with.” 
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Cool Hand Lute 


Montreal-based, child prodigy, Liu 
Fang plays one of the world’s oldest 
acoustic instruments. And her play- 
ing has earned a French Grammy 
and a date with Queen Elizabeth Il. 
Roger Levesque brushes up on his 
pipas and guzhengs. 


he story of Chinese-Canadian 

musician Liu Fang says much 

about perseverance and striving 
for perfection, but it also touches on the 
artist’s struggle to find her audience, and a 
charming long-distance love story. 

Fang’s mastery of the pipa (Chinese lute) 
and the guzheng (zither) is simply awe-in- 
spiring, but beyond the incredible technical 
prowess she brings to manipulating these 
ancient instruments there’s a generous spirit 
and a willingness to take her music into 
new territory that should only further her 
international profile. 

Like many virtuosos before her, Fang 
admits the ultimate goal of mastering her 
instruments is to reach that point of forget- 
ting about technique entirely. 

“I’m always nervous before a concert,” 
she admits, “and I prepare alone with a 
kind of meditation beforehand to become as 
empty as possible. If everything goes well 
and the acoustics are good and the audience 
is with me it’s almost like playing in a 
trance. I don’t think about the score and just 
play from my heart. When that happens I’m 
very, very happy.” 

Now, a dozen years after she settled in 
Montreal, Fang’s gifts are taking her in 
unexpected stylistic directions. Among the 
nine CDs she has made since 1997 you’ll 
find gorgeous solo sets of traditional Chi- 
nese repertoire. But there are also collabo- 
rations with Arabic and western classical 
musicians, even new takes on the music of 
Astor Piazzolla and Philip Glass. All this 
comes as touring demands take her to folk 
festivals, recitals and international concerts 
adding up to more than 100 dates a year. 

Fang was born in the city of Kunming 
in the southwest province of Yunnan, 
China, in 1974. Her mother sang in the 
local Chinese opera company and took her 
daughter to rehearsals and performances 


_from early on. She came to admire the 
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Liu Fang 


visual splendour of those experiences and 


the elegance of the pipa, so it’s no surprise 
that Fang turned out to be a child prodigy 
after starting the instrument at age six, 
giving her first public performance on the 
four-stringed lute at age nine, and playing 
for Queen Elizabeth II at 11. 

“It’s a very difficult instrument to learn. 
I would get up at five in the morning and 
practice for two hours before going to 
school, and practice another two hours 
before going to bed. By the time I was 11 | 
was starting to perform with ensembles of 
adult players and spending less time with 
kids my own age. It left me feeling really 
lonely, but it also made me a good listener.” 

At 15 she became one of the youngest 
musicians ever to be accepted into the 
renown Shanghai Conservatory, a three- 
year experience that saw her exposed to 
folk styles from all over China — much 
of it music that had been banned during 
China’s Cultural Revolution in the 1960s. 
As she opened up to new possibilities and 


to western classical music, Fang also began 
playing the 21-string Chinese zither, or 
guzheng, before graduating in 1993. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the world 
in Berlin, a science student from north 
China named Risheng Wang was complet- 
ing his PhD in climatology. When a mutual 
friend from China gave him a cassette of 
Fang’s pipa playing he “fell in love with 
her music.” Curiosity moved him to write 
her, and after two and a half years of cor- 
responding they finally met — and married 
three weeks later. 

Visa problems made it impossible to live 
in Europe but he found a job in Montreal 
and the Canadian consulate welcomed the 
couple in 1996. Fang, a new immigrant still 
learning to speak English, assumed there 
was little interest in her art in Canada and 
resigned herself to making music a hobby. 
She also had to replace two pipas she 
brought when they cracked from climate 
changes. 


} 


Then her husband coaxed her to play for 
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some new friends, who were amazed to find 
a virtuoso in their midst. She was persuad- 
ed to perform in July 1996 for an audience 
of 1,000, and fan requests encouraged her 
to record the next year. At this point the 
couple recognized her career potential but 
they couldn’t find a manager. Wang decided 
he would take a hiatus from his job in the 
sciences for one year to launch her career. 
He never looked back, and now heads 
up Philmultic Productions to oversee her 
recording and tour booking. 

In 2001 Fang received the Canada 
Council’s Future Generation Millennium 


Prize. As she began to draw wider attention, 


her music would be featured on the CBC at 
home, in BBC concerts twice, and in con- 
cert halls across Europe, in Asia and South 
America. When a Paris label recorded her 
duets with kora master Ballake Sissoko 
and players on the oud and bansuri flute in 
2006, the resulting album, Si/k Sound, won 
the Cros Award (the French Grammy). 
While Fang’s rare instruments and 
mind-bending musical abilities may still 
be better known abroad, her appearances 


at folk festivals in Vancouver, Calgary and 
Winnipeg and other concerts across Canada 
are spreading the word. She is especially 
grateful to the folk circuit for encourage- 
ment and opportunities. 

“I’m always very interested in making 
music with the masters from different 
traditions. That part of my career has really 
been wonderful since I came to Canada 
because Montreal is so multicultural and 
the folk festivals have given me fascinating 
contacts. Music is truly a universal way of 
communicating when you can play with 
someone you just met who doesn’t speak 
the same language.” 

The four-string pipa, or lute, has been 
around in some form for about 2,000 years. 
It covers three and one-half octaves and is 
played with five fingerpicks. Over some 
3,000 years, the guzheng, or Chinese zither 
(an ancestor of the Japanese koto), has 
come to have 21 strings played with three 
fingerpicks. While both instruments origi- 
nally used strings made of silk, contem- 
porary players like Fang use steel strings 


coated with nylon. 


Just read the titles of many traditional 
Chinese tunes and you will come to under- 
stand how the music is closely attached to 
the natural world. Fang says she has always 
been drawn to those organic themes and 
admits she leans towards the philosophy of 
Taoism. Maybe that explains the spirit in 
her music. 

Fans of solo acoustic string music are 
encouraged to check out her three CDs, The 
Soul of Pipa, Vols. 1-3, featuring classical 
and traditional Chinese music. The CD 
Emerging Lotus is an equally beautiful set 
of guzheng music. 

Fang has made two excellent cross-cul- 
tural collaborations. Arabic And Chinese 
Music puts her with Syrian oud master 
Farhan Sabbagh, a meeting of similar 
instruments from separate traditions. The 
surprising new CD Changes finds Fang and 
Irish guitarist Michael O’Toole in pipa/ 
guitar duets playing Bela Bartok, Antonio 
Vivaldi, Philip Glass, Astor Piazzolla and 
Chinese folk tunes. 

These recordings can be found at 


www.liufangmusic.net. 
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Coastal Vocals 


The Breakmen continue to impress 
with the release of their latest 
recording, When You Leave Town. 
Tony Montague puts it all down to 
their superb harmonies, instrumen- 
tal mastery and all-round maturity. 


he Breakmen take a hands-on 

approach to the challenges they 

throw themselves, and it’s been 
that way from the start for the Vancouver- 
based roots quartet. No sooner had the mu- 
sicians come together three and a half years 
ago than they piled instruments — bass, 
guitars, mandolins and banjos — into the 
back of a °67 Chevy Bel Air to head across 
the country and learn the ropes of touring. 

The fledgling outfit played wherever there 
Was a Stage to stand on and someone to 
listen, though at first they didn’t even have 
a name, or two full sets of material. 

“It was tough going,” recalls Archie Pate- 
man, one of the Breakmen’s trio of writers, 
interviewed with fellow songsmith Ben 
Rogalsky. “But the best part of this band is 
how much we like each other, so that even 
when things get difficult it’s not that bad. 
We've developed a lot of common respect 
and trust in a short time. And that really 
strengthens the music. There’s a high level 
of honesty between us when performing 
— we’re not so much putting on an act for 
anyone as doing what we love.” 

Drawing on a range of North American 
genres, from bluegrass and old-time to 
folk and alt country, the Breakmen create 
original music with an eclectic West Coast 
stamp. Pateman, Rogalsky, and Lee Watson 
are all multi-instrumentalists, which en- 
ables them to keep the timbres and textures 
fresh and varied. But above all it’s the 
excellence of the vocals that characterizes 
the Breakmen’s sound. 

“Each of us, including Matt Lawson our 
stand-up bassist, sings lead,” says Rogal- 
sky. “Our voices have roughly the same 
range, and we can all go pretty high. Their 
tones are really complementary on three 
and four-part harmonies. And we pay a lot 
of attention to phrasing, and things like get- 
ting the vowel shapes right.” 

“Ben has done a lot of arranging and 
composing for theatre and dance, and he 
really knows the maths and theory of it,” 


_adds Pateman. “So he can say things like, 


The Breakmen 


“You're doing a sixth harmony, try a sev- 
enth’. He’s very meticulous.” 

The Breakmen rapidly honed their skills 
as singers and players in the crucible of 
countless bluegrass and old-time jams. At 
the same time Watson, Pateman and Rogal- 
sky — working individually — began crafting 
a body of story-based compositions, with a 
nod to the likes of Willie P. Bennett, Fred 
Eaglesmith, Townes Van Zandt and Steve 
Earle. By 2006 the band was ready to make 
its excellent self-titled debut disc, with U.S. 
Dobro ace Ivan Rosenberg as producer. 

Songs such as Watson’s languorous coun- 
try ballad Sweetheart of the Rodeo, and 
Pateman’s brisk and wryly witty Becoming 
a Poet created a stir in B.C.’s roots music 
community and beyond. With Rosenberg 
as fifth member for a while, the Breakmen 
played concerts and festival gigs from To- 
ronto to San Francisco, and twice featured 
on CBC Radio’s Canada Live series. They 
also took part in the Whiskey Hollow Bound 
project, which brought six of Vancouver’s 
top roots bands together for a compilation 
album of the same name and a couple of 
hugely successful promo shows. 

Last February the Breakmen went back 
into the studio to record When You Leave 
Town. Rosenberg was once again at the 
helm, this time with John Raham, who 
played drums with the Be Good Tanyas and 
Po’Girl, as co-producer. 

“Working with those guys was a treat,” 
recalls Pateman. “They’ve got such big 
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ears and can hear subtle things in each take. 
It enabled us to concentrate on playing. I 
think that’s why the songs turned out so 
natural sounding. Even after 10-hour days, 
we didn’t feel burned out.” 

“We took our time to get things down just 
the way we wanted,” says Rogalsky. “The 
album was six months in all in the making. 
It’s great to be able to get so deep into 
someone’s composition and flesh it out. It’s 
such a different way to experience the song 
than playing it live.” 

The Breakmen have grown impressively 
as an outfit in the past couple of years. 
Their harmonies are now even tighter and 
richer, the instrumental work is crisper 
and more confident, and the band’s overall 
sound is more cohesive. “All of us have 
hit our stride as players, which is very 
exciting,” says Pateman. “And we’ve added 
some new elements to our mix.” 

Several tracks on When You Leave Town 
have a vintage country-rock flavour, with 
Raham behind a drum kit and Rosenberg 
playing pedal steel guitar — as on Pateman’s 
bittersweet Brookmere. The nostalgia-suf- 
fused song evokes a faded community in 
B.C.’s Nicola Valley, near Merritt. 

“I'd been tree-planting near there and was 
intrigued to find the remnants of an old rail- 
road roundhouse and water tank, and pretty 
much nothing else. Hardly any houses. I did 
some research and discovered it was one 
of the last goldrush towns. Now the whole 
area is affected by the mountain pine beetle. 
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All these things got worked into the lyrics.” 


The prevailing mood of the Breakmen’s 

| recent compositions is a touch darker than 
on their debut. Hospital Moon, co-penned 
by Pateman and former Vancouverite Marc 
Berubé, focuses on feelings of compassion 
and helplessness in the face of a loved-one 
dying. Watson’s mid-tempo country bal- 
lad Leaving California tells of the broken 
dreams of a down-and-out yet resilient mu- 
sician. And the moving title track of When 
You Leave Town is Pateman’s elegy to 
bass player Verne Tanner, an old bluegrass 
musician he befriended who suffered from 
emphysema and Alzheimer’s. 

“Most of the songs we wanted to include 
were slower and more introspective in char- 
acter,” Rogalsky reflects. “That’s indicative 
of a general trend in the music. In the early 
days we were often thought of as a party 
band. We filled that role for a while, though 
it’s never really been our thing. The shows 
are still high energy and a lot of fun, but 
it’s become important for people to be able 
to listen to what the songs have to say as 
well. The writing has got deeper and more 


mature, and we’re all happy with that.” 
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On The Rebound 


Resilience, the first album from An- 
nabelle Chvostek since departing 
The Wailin’ Jennys, features some 
very impressive pals. It’s also rather 
good. Patrick Langston unearths the 
anecdotes. 

nnabelle Chvostek would make a 

hopeless diva. She’s got the vo- 

cal chops — a rich alto that soars 
into a few surprisingly big moments on her 
otherwise measured new album, Resilience. 
She’s got the looks, too, and, at least in 
the first few minutes of conversation, a 
watchfulness beneath her friendliness that 
intrigues more than distances. 

Alas, by her own admission, she’s just 
not bitchy enough for the classic diva role. 
“I’m too much of a suck. I want people to 
like me too much.” 

Anyway, who wants the constant rubber- 
necking that goes with diva-hood? As it is, 
Chvostek has no trouble melding into the 
guitar-toting performers and bustling pro- 
moters who throng the lobby of Ottawa’s 


Crowne Plaza Hotel during the Ontario 
Council of Folk Festivals’ annual fall week- 
end of panels and showcases. 

Chvostek, a Toronto native, has played a 
couple of showcases herself and will catch 
others before heading home to Montreal. 
Now though, she’s talking about her musi- 
cal life including her recently ended stint as 
a member of The Wailin’ Jennys. And she’s 
talking, with a mix of pride and the slightly 
protective air that comes with a new off- 
spring, about Resilience. 

The album (the title comes from the lead 
track, which includes some of those large 
musical moments) is a happy blend of roots 
and indie pop. With notables like Bruce 
Cockburn, Mary Gauthier and Michael Je- 
rome Browne guesting, Resilience is about 
many things, most of them linked in their 
exploration of how human irrepressibility 
gets us through relationships and situations, 
both good and bad. 

The title track, she says, is an acknowl- 
edgement that “the struggles of the world 
are beautiful because hardships inspire 
resolution. For every hurricane, there are 
thousands of people who come to help.” 

Firewalker, with its dreamlike images of 
robot warriors and tear gas (Chvostek was 
gassed when she participated in a political 
rally), is far darker. But it ends on a trium- 
phant note of walking unharmed through 
fire, inspired by a Montreal workshop on 
firewalking that Chvostek had heard about. 
In writing the song, “I was thinking about 
the construction of fear that’s used to keep 
us cowed.” 

(It’s here that Chvostek’s initial interview 
cautiousness is seen to be, in part, rooted in 
her natural thoughtfulness.) 

In The Sioux she sings about the plight 
of aboriginal communities while urging, 
“Oh my people, come through this colonial 
blue.” The song cleverly plays on The 
Sioux, an aboriginal nation, and the name 
of a northern Ontario town, Sault Sainte 
Marie, also called The Sault. By conflating 
the two, Chvostek drives home the message 
that place is identity, in this case a desper- 
ate place where native kids inhale hairspray 
just for something to do. 

And in the album’s one collaborative 
effort, Driving Away, she teams up on 
songwriting, acoustic guitar and vocals 
with Bruce Cockburn. She had earlier met 
Cockburn while playing the Winnipeg 


Folk Festival with the Jennys. So when 

she got writer’s block part way through 

the tune, Chvostek dug up the revered folk 
musician’s number. “I thought, ‘What’s the 
worst that’s going to happen? He’ll say no.’ 
So, I called him up in this squeaky little 
voice, and the next time he was in Mon- 
treal, he phoned me.” 

Cockburn, she says, “made the song real” 
by adding the story of a broken relationship 
to the ambitious state-of-the-world theme 
Chvostek had developed. The opening line, 
“The dichotomy of being a sentient being,” 
is hers, says Chvostek, clearly still suspect- 
ing that it would have been better left on 
the cutting room floor. 

The relationship in Wait for It is any- 
thing but broken. A cheery early morning 
song after the passionate night before, it’s 
about a renewed same-sex relationship, 
says Chvostek, an out lesbian. Being out 
doesn’t make her comfortable talking about 
it, though. Asked why she said, in another 
interview, that she wants “to see lesbian 
identity reflected in culture,” she twists a 
little in on herself, tugging the sleeves of 
her top protectively over her hands. 

“T still need a role model on this,” she 
says, explaining that she doesn’t want to 
make her lesbianism a rallying cry and that 
she dislikes “lesbian chic.” In her mid- 
30s, Chvostek is not of the generation that 
grew up in a culture of increased tolerance, 
especially about lesbianism (oddly, we're 
still more accepting of gay men than queer 
women). Maybe someone else will have to 
lead that charge to integrate lesbianism into 
the mainstream. 

Resilience, meticulously produced by 
Roma Baran and Vivian Stoll, is Chvostek’s 
first solo effort after her two-year-plus stint 
with The Wailin’ Jennys. The Jennys’ gig, 
she says, was always “very organized, with 
fantastic venues. It was my first sense of 
the full touring life. I gained confidence as 
a performer because we were relating to a 
different audience every single night. I also 
learned how to work out the tendonitis from 
overplaying.” 

Chvostek has said that she left the band 
because the full-time commitment and 
shared songwriting were limiting her op- 
portunities to write and perform her own 
material. 

That independence, and a good degree 
of restlessness, has characterized her work 


since day one. Born into a musical family, 
she debuted professionally with the Canadi- 
an Opera Company at the age of seven and 
later toured with a children’s theatre troupe. 
She eventually moved to Montreal to “live 
like a bohemian,” completing a degree in 
interdisciplinary fine arts at Concordia Uni- 
versity and going on to compose for dance 
and film, play in everything from dream- 
pop to electronica bands, and collaborate 
with Anna Friz on The Automated Prayer 
Machine, a multimedia performance the 
pair took to Europe just before Chvostek 


joined the Jennys. 


As a solo musician, Chvostek released a 
clutch of records pre-Jennys. They included 
the campus radio station favourite Burned 
My Ass, which contained a first version of 
The Devil's Paintbrush Road. When that 
song was released as one of four Chvostek 
tunes on the Jennys’ 2006 Firecracker, it 
became the number one song at U.S. folk 
radio and the album’s most downloaded 
iTunes song. 

Now, not content to be just promoting 
Resilience, Chvostek is also preparing for 
a “little show” of her watercolours in Mon- 
treal in the spring. 

So, what’s behind this relentless change 
and seeming non-stop activity? 

“It’s just the soul I got stuck with.” 
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Pipe Dreams 


Propelled by the double-barrelled 
blast of Highland bagpipes, 

bach breathe new life into Scottish 
traditional folk music. On a spree in 
Denmark, they share a glass or two 
with Roddy Campbell. 


here’s laughter from the street 

amidst the sound of breaking 

glass. Calum has finally returned 
with the wine for dinner — the dismount 
from his bike somewhat troubled, much 
to the great amusement of the remaining 
members of Breabach. 

Most of the bottles survive, though, and 
are soon generously spread around the 
table, where sit various assorted friends 
and musicians, including the wonderful 
Ross Ainslie and Jarlath Henderson. The 
mountain of food shrinks faster than the 
Dow-Jones. And then the instruments — an 
assortment of whistles, guitars and fiddles 
— are brought out and played with such 
obvious joy and flamboyance. The tunes get 
faster and faster until spontaneous laughter 
brings the music tumbling to a halt. Time to 
find out what makes this lot tick, methinks. 


We’re in a delightful old cottage in 
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Tgnder, Denmark, the day after the night 
before ... when Breabach, The Anna 
Massie Band and Ross Ainslie & Jarlath 
Henderson turned a converted old mill 
built in the 16th century into bedlam. These 
three bands sit in the vanguard of a Scottish 
new wave of young, massively talented, 
instrumental wizards. Breabach, though, 
have serious Canadian connections. 

Calum MacCrimmon (Highland bag- 
pipes, whistles) was born in Regina and 
brought up in Edmonton. And Donal Brown 
(Highland bagpipes, whistles, flutes) step 
dances in the Cape Breton style, taught by 
his mentor, Harvey Beaton of Halifax. The 
other half of this quartet includes Patsy 
Reid (fiddle, viola, cello, vocals) and Ewan 
Robertson (guitar, vocals). 

The seeds of this gang of four started 
to sprout around 2001 in the flourishing 
session scene in Glasgow in what they 
jokingly describe as “the teuchter* triangle” 
— the Ben Nevis Bar, the Park Bar and the 
Islay Bar. At the time, MacCrimmon and 
Brown were studying traditional music 
at the Royal Scottish Academy of Music 
and Drama. Concurrently both Reid and 
Robertson attended Strathclyde University. 
She took applied music and recording and 
he outdoor recreation. 

Still, it took the better part of four years 
before they collectively plucked up the 
courage to set out on their first serious 
musical adventure. 

“In 2005 we did the Danny Kyle Open 
Stage competition at Celtic Connections,” 
says Calum. “It was a kind of make or 
break, ‘Let’s put ourselves forward into this 
competition and try and establish our- 
selves.’ It’s paid off really well for us.” 

Indeed, indeed. Donald Shaw of Cap- 
ercaillie, who also moonlights as artistic 
director of Celtic Connections, was seri- 
ously impressed. He signed the quartet to 
his Vertical Records and produced their 
thrilling debut album, The Big Spree. It has 
since been licensed by Compass Records 
for distribution throughout North America. 

What separates Breabach — a piping term 
meaning with kick — from their peers, how- 
ever, is their dynamic dual use of pipers 
MacCrimmon and Brown. 


* Teuchter is a somewhat controversial word in Scotland 
as it has both derogatory and humorous meanings, for a 


~ country bumpkin or a wily character. 


MacCrimmon, of course, is the most 
legendary name in all of Scottish piping. 
They were the family of pipers to the chiefs 
of Clan Macleod seated in Dunvegan Castle 
on the Isle of Skye. Calum, however, was 
brought up in Edmonton and was initially 
taught by his dad, Iain, before joining a 
local pipe band. 

“My dad was careful not to push me into 
it,’ says Calum. “He stood off a bit. When I 
was seven years old I said I was interested 
in playing the chanter. So he bought me one 
and I worked away on it quite hard.” 

While the MacCrimmon family moved 
back to Scotland in 1991, Calum joined the 
City of Dundee Pipe Band before enrolling 
at college in Glasgow. And there he met 
Donal Brown, who already had a long his- 
tory in Highland dancing and piping. 

“We were sitting having a glass of wine 
and started talking about tunes,” says 
Calum. “And then we were talking about 
what a good band would be. At the time we 
were in a place that was just bustling with 
activity and excitement about traditional 
music. Everyone we spoke to was really 
keen on doing something exciting. And 
both of us thought that it would be great to 
have two pipes in a band at the epicentre of 
something powerful.” 

Both cite the late Gordon Duncan and 
Alan Macdonald as major influences on 
their piping. But over and above Donal’s 
interest for traditional music, he simultane- 
ously developed a passion for Highland 
dancing and also took several courses on 
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Cape Breton step dancing. 

“Step dancing ... has come over [to Scot- 
land] through workshops and things like 
that,” says Donal. “That’s how I learned it. 
More people do it because they’ ve learned 
it at courses. The only context I do it now 
is in performance. What would be nice, but 
it probably won’t happen for a while, is 
that at ceilidhs, instead of strip-the-willow, 
[dancers] do a square dance or a step dance. 
But right now, there are not that many 
people that would know how to.” 

Brown made the first connection with 
Ewan Robertson. As a matter of fact, he 
was chatting up Donal’s sister in a pub at 
the time. As it turned out, Robertson had 
grown up in the Feis movement, an organi- 
zation dedicated to teaching Scottish Gaelic 
and traditional instruments. And while he 
had tried both the fiddle and pipes he found 
himself drawn more towards the guitar. 

“The biggest thing for me being involved 
in the Feis movement was, living in the 
Highlands, we are all spread out in villages; 
all the musicians were brought together for 
a week at Loch Inch,” says Ewan. “We were 
sharing dorms and playing tunes together. 
We were in primary school, eight years old. 
The interaction between the young people 
was really amazing. It made it not just 
something you did in your spare time. You 
were part of something that was a lot bigger. 
It was quite special, really. You had some- 
thing in common with a lot more people.” 

Winner of the BBC Radio Scotland Young 
Traditional Musician of the Year Award in 
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2008, Ewan now teaches guitar at the vari- 
ous Féis’s around Scotland. He also sings the 
only contemporary song on The Big Spree. 
And a bit of a rarity it is, too: the late Matt 
McGinn’s Rolling Hills O’ The Borders. 

“T got that from Back of The Moon,” says 
Ewan. “I was at school with Hamish Napier 
and Finlay Napier. It was Finlay who taught 
me that song. I would say Finlay has been a 
huge inspiration for me in terms of looking 
up to someone who goes out and actively 
finds old songs and puts new tunes to them. 
Not that he put a new tune to that one but 
he had gone out and worked hard to find 
a good song. They had put it on their very 
first album. I loved the song and when | 
sang it to the rest of the band they said, 
“Yeah, let’s go for it.” So we did.” 

Fiddler Patsy Reid smiles a lot. Sur- 
prising really, as she hardly gets a word 
in edgewise. An award-winning fiddler, 
she released her debut solo album, With 
Complements, in 2002. And like Calum, 
she was a finalist in the prestigious BBC 
Radio Young Traditional Musician of the 
Year Award. 

Ewan and Patsy had first met at a summer 
course at the Gaelic college on Skye. As 
part of her degree at Strathclyde, she re- 
corded two Breabach tracks that wound up 
on The Big Spree, albeit remastered and re- 
mixed. Besides that, she sings the traditional 
heart-breaking emigrant’s lament Lochaber 
No More, and plays a five-string fiddle. 

“It seems to be a kind of bluegrassy, 
American kind of thing,” says Patsy 
describing her fiddle. “It’s great fun to play 
because you have so much more scope for 
accompaniment and for rhythm. You have 
five extra notes lower but you can change 
that to 10 if you want to tune the string. 

It’s great fun if you want to play in unison 
with the pipes or go off and play something 
completely different.” 

Breabach intend to record in December 
and hope to have another release out by 
the late spring. A tour of North America 
appears in the works. 

“We are very aware of how fortunate 
we’ve been,” says Calum. “There has been 
a big revival [in traditional music] in Scot- 
land, certainly. We’re hoping to make a trip 
to Canada in 2009. But our concentration 
at the moment is on a second album. As 
long as there are people who enjoy Scottish 
traditional music we’ll keep going.” 
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Sam Baker 


aker overcame terrifying odds 
to release two of the most improb- 
able albums to come out of the U.S. 
folk scene in recent years. Mike Bell 
chronicles the emergence of a major 
new talent. 


vam ba 


ery few people can you get to 

know quickly, easily. Only a 

small number of souls reveal 
everything about themselves upon first 
meeting. 

And it’s even fewer still whom you not 
only instantly take to and admire but can 
consider yourself a better person just for 
having been introduced, just for having 
spent any time with. 

Without hesitation, Sam Baker is one of 
the precious few. Spend half an hour with 
the American songwriter, spend 15 minutes 
even listening to his music, and you’ll 
know that. 

Or you could just simply introduce your- 
self to him, and ask the seemingly benign 
question, “How are you?” and then relish in 
his anything but benign response. 

“T can’t complain, or argue in any way,” 
Baker says, before pausing and then stating 
plainly, “Look, it’s beautiful, it’s a beautiful 
day. Everything’s stunning. I don’t know 
what to tell you ... the world is generous 


and sweet and forgiving. 


“We live a life that’s a few seconds, a few 
blinks of the eye, and we can spend those 
blinks whining or we can look at the world 
and go, ‘It really is a miracle to be here any 
day, much less today, which seems to be the 
only day we have right now, so it is a day 
of miracles.’ ” 

Yeah. He'll literally have you at hello. 

More so if you actually know anything 
about the Texan, his life and, sure, the 
miracles that have made up his 54 years on 
this planet, something his previous answer 
only hints at. To fully appreciate it and 
his outlook, we should probably go back 
more than two decades, to a time and an 
event that have, in many ways and in many 
minds, made Baker who he is. 

In 1986, the then 32-year-old was travel- 
ling by train through Peru when a terrorist’s 
bomb exploded and ripped through the 
vehicle’s passenger compartment and his 
life. Several people died, including a Ger- 
man boy and his parents who were sitting 
next to Baker. The American was lucky, 
or rather luckier, and survived. He was, 
however, left with a number of serious, 
debilitating injuries, including to his hands, 
and some which affected his hearing and 
his memory. 

Dozens of surgeries and therapies and 
years of recovery followed what Baker 
calls, in his truly understated fashion, “my 
accident’. To this day, he still deals with 
a number of those physical challenges, 
including tinnitus and deformed hands, as 


well as a stilted speaking and singing voice 
that, as testament to his character, comes 
across as more thoughtful than afflicted. 

Baker’s survival would have been mi- 
raculous enough for most people, and his 
outlook admirable, had it ended there. In- 
stead, he turned his survival into something 
else, and gave it a new purpose — relearning 
the guitar with his disabilities, teaching 
himself how to write music, and becoming 
one of North America’s most respected and 
acclaimed singer-songwriters. 

You can hear it on his pair of self-released 
albums, 2004’s Mercy and last year’s 
Pretty World. They have, justly so, affected 
everyone they’ve touched, earning him a 
number of high-profile champions (such 
as Lucinda Williams producer Gurf Morlix 
who, after hearing Mercy, wanted to work 
on Pretty World) and drawn comparisons 
to Americana heavy-hitters such as Townes 
Van Zandt and Guy Clark. 

Most of the comparisons and praise come 
from Baker’s vivid, almost literary, charac- 
ter-driven approach to songwriting, a skill, 
he says with clarification, he honed after 
the accident, and through the time he spent 
on the outside looking in at the world. 

“You say character driven but, you know, 
I don’t know if I wouldn’t say just driven 
by people,” he says. 

“T live a reasonably reclusive life but I 
think the thing that’s terribly interesting for 
the most part is people — how they live their 
lives, what do they think, what do they do. 

“T can write about me a fair amount but 
the interest, there’s a bandwidth of interest- 
ing things that would be reasonably narrow. 
I tend to get the bandwidth on other people. 
... I like that struggle of who we are and 
what we want and how we act our lives out, 
to get or reject or figure out what it is we 
want. We all have wants and sometimes our 
want is to not show what it is we want. 

“T think it gets kind of complex and I 
like that turmoil, that thing where people 
struggle with who they are and what it 
means to be who they are and have those 
relationships they have ... the whole beau- 
tiful wave of the living and all those hellos 
and all those goodbyes.” 

Listen to Baker’s work and you can hear 
that. You can hear his own interest and 
affection for the souls he draws, people 
who are both beautiful and flawed, dark and 
light, tormented and content — people who 


are, above all else, human. 

That’s why when you hear a song such 
as Pretty World’s gorgeous epic Odessa —a 
Teddy Kennedy-esque tale about a rich kid 
whose actions result in the death of a girl 
he loves — you hear both sides of the story 
and can emotionally connect with someone 
who, in lesser hands, would have only one 
side and, therefore, little to offer. 

Baker views the people he writes about 
in the same way he does those he walks the 
Earth with. 

“Generally people do the best they can. 
They teach their kids, they teach their pals 
and, I think, they try to do right by the 
universe. 

“T think it’s kind of miraculous how good 
people are. How genuinely good they are. 

“T do think if you focus only on terror 
and awful things, for the most part, I think 
that’s what you’ll see. 

“T think the second I reduce someone 
from someone who struggles and feels 
—and I’m not saying people don’t do some 
weird and goofy things — the second I 
say that person isn’t really as much of a 
person as I am, for whatever reason, the 
second I, in some way, lessen that person’s 
importance or make them less of a living, 
breathing person, once I start exercising 
those muscles to reduce people, then that 
gives me the permission to not feel a bond 
of who we are. 

“IT would try not to do that.” 

And the lesson here, one assumes, is that 
as much as Baker doesn’t want to reduce 
people to one act or one dimension in order 
to define them, neither should he be defined 
by something that happened to him 20 
years ago. 

Granted, even he acknowledges that “acci- 
dent” is very much a part of who he is. But 


— and again, it doesn’t take long to learn this 
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about him — it was less about the defining 
than it was about beginning the process to 
becoming who Sam Baker really is. 

“I’m reading a book about (Robert) Op- 
penheimer, who’s called the father of the 
atomic bomb. 

“He’s a very interesting, complex, won- 
derfully bright person who struggled with a 
case of taking the gift of physics, the gift of 
having the knowledge keys of the workings 
of the universe, and taking those keys of the 
beauty of goodness and what Oppenheimer 
and his team did, remarkably enough, is 
release the power and the terror of the 
beast, the great weapon that they dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

“But the point to all of this is one of the 
struggles they had is how do you start this 
process? Where is the igniter, what it is 
that takes the power of the universe from a 
place where the energy is passive and quiet, 
and what is the trigger, how do you trigger 
that movement from passivity and things at 
rest to things that are small sun?” He apolo- 
gizes unnecessarily for his eloquence. 

“T think that moment was valuable in so 
many ways,” he says. 

“But I do think it was not even a starting 
point, it was more like,” he pauses again, 
to retrieve the most appropriate metaphor, 
“T think there’s a walk, a walk through a 
desert canyon, and there’s a place where 
the trail collapses and you fall 40 feet. It’s 
a pretty violent fall, and you’re pretty beat 
up when you get there, but you’re just on a 
different trail. You’re pretty beat and pretty 
far away from the other one. 

“We're all on a trail, every single one 
of us, whether we actually had a flash of 
whatever is was that blows us off this trail 
and onto another. 

“We're all negotiating these different 
trails.” 
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Julie Fowlis 


Gael Force Twins 


Julie Fowlis, Britain’s folksinger of 
the year, happens to sing in Scots 
Gaelic. Her latest project, Dual, 
though, embraces the Irish Gaelic 
singing of kindred spirit Muireann 
Nic Amhlaoibh. Colin Irwin supplies 
the superlatives. 


wo thousand years ago, the Celts 

were everywhere. Depending on 

which history books you read, 
they roamed through Europe fighting and 
partying in equal measure, leaving an 
enduring cultural stamp on every territory 
through which they rampaged. 

It goes on. The word Celtic may now 
have been appropriated to describe any sort 
of prettified New Age harp music with a 
vaguely Irish twinge, but the connections 
that bind the Celtic nations are real enough. 
Ireland may be the central core of the Celtic 
tradition, but shovel on the Isle of Man, 
the Highlands of Scotland, areas of Wales, 
Cornwall in the southwest of England, 
Brittany in France and Galicia in Spain and 
— yes, why not — a bit of Cape Breton, too, 
and watch the Celtic sparks fly. That would 
be a party to remember. 

Gaelic, the language of the Celts, sur- 
vives, too, albeit in various forms. In Scot- 
land, Gaelic is spoken by 58,000 people 
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— about one per cent of the population — but 
mainly grouped in the Western Isles (for- 
merly known as the Outer Hebrides); but 
theyre a passionate one per cent and getting 
increasingly so by the day. In Ireland, where 
there have been more conscious efforts to 
protect the language and culture, there are 
more than half a million people fluent in 

the Irish version of Gaelic, predominantly 
grouped in the Gaeltacht areas of Conne- 
mara, Donegal, Waterford and Cork. 

Once, of course, the two cultures were 
joined at the hip and two of the shiniest 
lights of both traditional music cultures 
— Julie Fowlis from remote North Uist in 
the Western Isles of Scotland and Muire- 
ann Nic Amhlaoibh, originally from Inis 
Oirr, one of Ireland’s Aran islands — have 
linked up to unite them once more in song 
with their new project, Dual. They may 
be separated by many miles of land and 
sea, not to mention the remorseless march 
of history, but Julie and Muireann have 
uncannily similar backgrounds and stories. 
Roughly the same age (29, not that it’s any 
of your business!), they were both raised in 
remote environments where their respec- 
tive versions of Gaelic were still effectively 
their communities’ first language. Both are 
superb singers, engaging personalities and 
gifted instrumentalists fronting success- 
ful bands. Despite becoming one of the 
U.K.’s most popular solo artists (she was 
folksinger of the year at the 2008 BBC Folk 


Awards) and achieving mainstream success 
despite — or maybe because of — an almost 
exclusively Scots Gaelic repertoire, Julie 
remains a member of the band Dochas, 
where she gets to exercise her under- 

rated talents on the whistle, melodeon and 
bagpipes. 

Muireann (pronounced Mwi-ren), a 
former member of the National Folk 
Theatre of Ireland, is adept on flute, whistle 
and keyboards, but her wonderful singing 
wasn’t widely discovered until she joined 
one of Ireland’s top bands, Danu, seducing 
everyone with her sumptuous vocals on 
their award-winning 2003 album The Road 
Less Travelled. Her solo album, Daybreak: 
Fdinne an Lae in 2006, had reviewers and 
audiences alike rolling on their backs kick- 
ing their legs in the air in delight, and she 
has also emerged as a credible TV presenter 
(and even here there are parallels with Fow- 
lis, who’s also started a sideline as a radio 
presenter for BBC Scotland). 

The two kindred spirits met in 2004, hit 
it off instantly, first sang together at the 
Tonder Festival in Denmark, and Dual, a 
beautifully sensitive amalgamation of the 
two Gaelic traditions, is the logical result. 
Both an album and touring project, Dual (a 
word for twining and inheritance in both 
languages) also features Danu’s intuitive 
fiddle/bouzouki player, Eamon Doorley 
(who also happens to be Julie’s husband), 
and guitarist Ross Martin. 

“We all just love playing together,” says 
Julie. “Obviously our opportunities of get- 
ting together are limited because of all the 
other things we do, but working together just 
feels so natural. We started off doing infor- 
mal things, just small concerts in rural areas 
that we organized ourselves, and it worked 
so well we decided to take it a step farther. 

“Tt just feels so right. There’s this great 
distance between the Hebrides and Ireland, 
but the two languages are very close in lots 
of ways. At one time they would have been 
the same, there just happens to have been 
this divergence 300 years ago. The cultures 
have very much stayed the same and once 
you get past the initial stumbling blocks of 
words and ideas, there are great similari- 
ties. When you're raised on an island you 
always believe you’re by yourselves — it 
wasn’t until I was in my teens that I real- 
ized there was a Gaelic language over there 
related to our own and there are so many 


connections between the peoples of the 
Hebrides and the west of Ireland.” 

Musically they hit it off right away, too. 
The album encompasses a gorgeous love 
song by the Kerry poet Eoghain Ruadh O 
Suilleabhdin, another by Sean O Duinnsh- 
léibhre commemorating an 1880 boat race 
won by Great Blasket islanders, various 
representations of North Uist culture and 
a variety of tunes where they instinctively 
find common ground. 

“The album is shared ideas and shared 
music, it’s as simple as that,” says Julie. 
“We just bounced ideas off each other. I 
might come up with a song and one of the 
others would say, “Oh, I know an Irish tune 
similar to that, and it would go on like 
that. Sometimes we wouldn’t know where 
a tune was from at all. It was great fun and 
we ended up with material for another three 
albums. And when we play live together it 
feels very special.” 

Meanwhile Julie is looking forward to 
kicking off her forthcoming tour with a 
concert at St. James Theatre in Vancouver 
on Feb. 20. “I came to Canada with Dochas 
three years ago and it was great. We did 
festivals in Vancouver and Calgary and had 


The answers to Karine Polwart’s Fairest 
Floo’er appeared to prove quite dif- 

ficult for many of our readers last time 
around. They are: Q 1: MacAlias. Q2: The 


such a warm welcome wherever we went I 
can’t wait to get back.” 
She’s so busy playing around the world 
in different lineups she could be forgiven 
if she ever goes on stage wondering where 
she is and with whom she’s playing tonight. 
This, after all, is the artist who had an air- 
play hit single recently with a Scots Gaelic 
language version of The Beatles’ Blackbird. 
“Oh, I love it all,” she says. “I still can’t 
quite believe I’m doing this. None of it was 
ever planned. It’s all happened by accident. 
We’re not trying to be anything we’re not 


A new Ian Tyson album is always 
welcome around these parts. 
And his latest, Yellowhead To 
Yellowstone has certainly created a 
buzz of excitement in the national 
media due in equal parts to the 
quality of the epic songwriting 
and the captivating change in his 
voice. “You might think it’s Rod 
McKuen,” said the Toronto Star. 
Stony Plain Records has very 
kindly provided us with six 
copies of this new disc to give 
away. To win one, answer the 
following questions correctly 
and e-mail your answers to 


Sun’s Coming Over The Hill. Q 3. Cape 
Breton/Nova Scotia. And the six winners 
are: Mary Boudreau, Dartmouth, NS; Lou- 
ise Grisdale, Edmonton, AB; Pat Battles, 


and it’s always a surprise that people are so 
interested. But it’s very honest music and 

I just think people are looking for far more 
than what they usually hear on the radio. 
Touring around, I see natural parallels in 
places like Brittany and Galicia, and it’s 
interesting to see how their cultures have or 
haven’t stood the test of time. We don’t eas- 
ily fit into any musical category — not even 
Scottish folk music — but like fado singers 
from Portugal or traditional musicians from 
Sweden, what we do is part of a bigger 


picture. I feel very privileged.” 


penguineggscompetition@shaw.ca. 
Put Ian Tyson in the subject line. 
And don’t forget to include a 
postal mailing address and a name. 


Q 1: Name the steel guitar player 
that has recorded with both Ian 
Tyson and Neil Young. 


Q 2: What legendary event did 
Ian & Sylvia Tyson participate in 
with Janis Joplin, The Grateful 
Dead and Buddy Guy? 


Q 3: Who did Ian Tyson co-write 
Navajo Rug with? 


Victoria, BC; Joseph Valente, Seattle, 

WA; Colin Laing, Regina, SK; Annette _ 
Loiselle, Gatineau, QC. Congratulations to | 
one and all. Enjoy! > ee 2 
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Ridley Bent 
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One of the most enthralling modern 
balladeers, Ridley Bent draws his ac- 
tion-packed, anti-authoritarian lyrical 
inspiration from an odd assortment 
of sources, the likes of Quentin Tar- 
antino movies and Preacher comics. 
All of which he wraps in a beguil- 

ing assortment of sick beats and 
slick country. Fish Griwkowsky is 
thoroughly charmed by a man who 
writes songs with such colourful 
titles as Apache Hairlifter. 
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0 set the scene, Ridley Bent 
is standing on the lip of the 
Pembina River and the most daz- 
zling northern lights you’ve ever 


seen are washing overhead. It’s the middle 
of summer and the effects of the majestic 
glow make us feel like we’re at the floor 
of the ocean that this loping land was long, 
long ago. Hands in pockets, he’s dressed 
down from his headlining spot at Alberta’s 
practically secret, perfect music festival, 
Pembina River Nights. Just a ball cap, a 


hoodie, both aimed upwards at an impos- 
sible sky. “Amazing,” he exhales with a 
puff of breath into the chill. And it is. 

But just a couple hours earlier, Bent was 
his own form of amazing — a structural 
anomaly among musicians, oscillating be- 
tween styles in a way there would actually 
seem to be numerous critical rules against. 
He raps filthily about murder in one song, 
plays a sentimental country melody with 
evaporated love in mind in the next. Bent’s 
calling card number, Suicidewinder, drops 
more names than Dan Bern as he choruses: 
“T’m Johnny Cash when I’m drinkin’, I’m 
the Clash when I’m thinkin’. I’m Mad Max 
when I’m drivin’, I’m Mike Diamond when 
I’m rhymin’. ’m Humphrey Bogart when 
I’m smokin;’, I’m Bob Marley when I’m 
tokin’.” Then, wrapping it up: “And in bed 
I’m dreamin’ I’m a guitar slingin’ demon.” 

This last sentiment, about dreaming, 
turns out to be the core of what makes 
Bent so interesting. He is, and I mean this 
in a good way, a rigorous fantasizer that 
goes far beyond usual musical storytelling, 
especially with regards to the larger country 
audience he’s begun to woo. They could 
use him. Bent’s songs are filled with drugs, 
car chases and acts of intentional killing, 
with robbery, domestic terrorism and, oddly 
enough, repeated instances of feel-good, 
cinematic love. He mashes funk in as he 
pleases, along with hammered-in licks of 
icicle-cold metal. But his words, with an af- 
finity for action, that’s what’s built the stage 
he stands on. 

So where did Ridley Bent come from? 
Answering that depends on how you mean 
the question. Physically, literally, he was 
an army child, which meant, of course, 
movement. It started in Halifax, which Bent 
immediately has a story about: “I remember 
this small pit that used to freeze over, and 
we had this game where everybody had 
a stick and we had to break the ice under 
each other’s feet.” This sets us both laugh- 
ing as he continues. “I was in and around 
Halifax till I was about 12, and then we 
went to West Germany. It was an all-around 
amazing experience. We just travelled so 
much. I went to a lot of different countries. 
I remember going to Amster-daaaaaam,” he 
laughs again. “I was about 17, so I got to 
have fun. 

“For the first time.” 

From there, Bent played basketball 


and graduated high school in Cold Lake, 
Alberta, a pretty little town up north with 
a main street totem pole and a superlative, 
deafening air show. Two years of pre-com- 
merce at U of Calgary didn’t captivate 
Bent’s bubbling imagination, “so I ended 
up signing up for a job in Whistler, B.C., 
and was a ski bum for a while and,” he 
pauses, “figured it all out. 

“Then I met girl in Whistler, and we 
were together for three years before she 
broke my heart — that was tough. But up 
in Whistler was where I met the guy who 
taught me how to play guitar. He was very 
encouraging about my lyric writing. I ended 
up in Vancouver and started doing the open 
mics with my own material around 2000. I 
played at Backstage Lounge on Granville 
Island, every Monday we would go there. 
And at the British Columbia Festival of the 
Arts, the very last one, I met Chin Injeti of 
(pop-funk-soul band) Bass is Base fame. 
He right away was excited about my stuff 
and we laid down some tracks. Things kind 
of got rolling,” Bent explains. 

What he means by rolling is the 2005 
album, Blam, which has a running theme of 
crime and drugs, cops and fathers. I tell him 
that I can’t think of a rock album, besides 
maybe Pink Floyd’s The Wall, that has so 
many imaginary characters taking shots at 
one another. 

Now we arrive at the part of the story 
where we examine the other side of where 
Bent came from, not so much literal origin 
as literary. The roots, in other words, of 
his sick beats and wicked rhymes. “I’m 
definitely obsessed with reading novels and 
watching movies and that kind of thing,” 
he says. “Graphic novels, too. I think that, 
honestly, is what feeds my imagination. | 
read V for Vendetta, for example, which 
was deadly. And Watchmen. And have you 
ever read Preacher comics?” 

Indeed, Bent has just managed to list 
three of the best Occidental comic series of 
all time, the first, V4V, about a dystopian 
fascist’s future London; Watchmen being 
the most mature look at superheroes ever 
written; and Preacher, a western pulp love 
story filled with religious conspiracy, a 
drunken Irish vampire and gore used to 
such casual extremes it’s almost funny. 
Suddenly, Bent’s muse is obvious: the dan- 
gerous, satirical edge of pop culture itself. 

_ He’s just decided to become one of its mu- 


sical components, making camp somewhere 
on this side of the border between straight 
humanity and monster-metal’s GWAR. 

“T was all over Quentin Tarantino, too,” 
the singer and fan continues. “He nailed 
it — violence running simultaneously with 
comedy. When I was younger I used to 
draw comics, and screenplay ideas are 
always going through my brain.” 

I ask him to pitch one and he happily 
obliges: “I have this one idea called Murder 
Bottle. The setting is a game like mur- 
derball, but it’s with bottles and trash-can 
lids. It starts to become this cult thing that 
gangs do, and people start filming it so 
it becomes a big thing on the Internet,” 
he says. “This gruesome, bloody contest. 
Anyway, the story is the main character has 
this ridiculously fast fastball — he was in the 
minor leagues — and he and his sister get 
kidnapped by these guys who want him to 
be on their murder bottle squad. Because,” 
he suddenly laughs like a little kid, “they 
really want to injure their opponents. It’s 
sort of a flawed idea on their part. It would 
be very bloody.” 

By now, it’s tough not to be charmed by 
Bent’s innocent enthusiasm because, like a 
lot of musicians, he chose music because he 
didn’t really feel like growing up in a typi- 
cal adult way that includes worrying about 
whether your terminal has an offensive 
screensaver. 

Which brings us to the fact of his latest 


record, a departure that could be called 


more mature if you had to. Named Buckles 
& Boots, the tone of the project is a notice- 
able shift from the more gonzo Blam. It’s 
straighter country, slickly packaged, the 
swearing and rapping giving way to pedal 
steel and an appearance by Edmonton’s 
celebrated Corb Lund. It was Lund, in fact, 
who first argued Bent’s case to me: “I think 
he’s a really good songwriter. That Apache 
Hairlifter is a really great tune.” So much 
so, Lund brought his company, as it were, 
helping out with the chorus on the last song 
on the disc. 

Bent explains how he happened to make a 
country album after such a wild mix on his 
earlier effort. “The crew I was hanging out 
with in Vancouver, they had a band called 
the Seams. And I would just love how their 
shows would go. How people would just 
get up and start two-stepping and dancing. 
I did shows with them outside the city, you 
know, at the flea market or something. And 
the country stuff always went over way bet- 
ter in the sticks. Everybody would look at 
me when I did my rap stuff and be all, ‘Uh, 
OK, what do we do with this?’ 

“That inspired me to want to do a show 
that was full-on country. And when I started 
writing the country songs, they came pretty 
easy.” 

One great example of this, Nine Inch 
Nails, Bent co-wrote with Dustin Bentall, 
his old roommate and collaborator in the 
Bottle and the Truth, a band including 
Cameron Latimer. Full of musical double 
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Rawlins Cross 


Canada’s Kings of Celtic Rock 


Since 1989 Rawlins Cross has been on the vanguard of East 
Coast Canadian contemporary Celtic music. Anthologyis a 
collection of Rawlins Cross’ most popular songs released on 
earlier studio recordings. As an added bonus three new 
songs and an instrumental set have been recorded and 


included on the CD. 


www.RawlinsCross.com 


Your Music Destination 
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“Regarding country writing, it’s the 
thing that makes me a little differ- 
ent. I’m still using rap cadence that 
isn’t quite country. People bring it up 
all the time and | know what they’re 
talking about, though | couldn’t sci- 
entifically quantify it.” 


entendres, Nai/s describes a breakup with 
a carpenter girl, the lyrics going: “I got 
her Tool collection, she got my workin’ 
man’s blues; she got my Tom T. Hall, I got 
her Husker Du ... she got my Nine Pound 
Hammer and I got her Nine Inch Nails.” 
But what’s actually quite witty about the 
song is how most of the nouns have double 
meanings within the story’s context. Triple 
entendre, if you count the sexual puns. 

“Because we lived together, (Dustin and 
I) wrote a lot of stuff together. We wanted 
to have our own record called The Bottle 
and the Truth, but we never really had the 
capital because we were all saving up to 
make our own records. It was also a project 
we couldn’t totally put our hearts into, be- 
cause we had our own careers to consider. 
But the songs are there and it still could 
happen.” 

Speaking about the form of country music 
over rap science, Bent straightens the subjec- 
tive facts: “I found that the story aspect 
in country is probably the most important 
thing, and so that shift wasn’t a big deal. Put- 
ting it all to song where I was singing more 
than rapping was a challenge. But I took to 
it pretty well, and hooked up with a good 
producer with Johnny (MacArthur Ellis). 
When I talked to him I told him I wanted it 
to sound like Lyle Lovett, big-band country 
show as much as possible. He got it. 

“My manager at first wasn’t sure about 
the shift, and neither was my record compa- 
ny. But we put some demos together which 
sounded great and it went from there.” 

Mind you, it wasn’t a complete shift. Bob- 
by + Suzanne is a crazy tale of unfortunate 
circumstances and, Bent says proudly, “it’s 
got a murder!” Of another cop, specifically. 

Given his life growing up around MPs, I 
have to ask him if there’s some deep-seated 
issue going on here. “I think that has more 
to do with the amount of stories I read and 
see about cops. They’re in the centre of a 
lot of stories, especially with crime in them, 
and a lot of really dramatic events happen 
around heavy crimes.” 


So no authority complex going on? “T 


really don’t think so,” he laughs. “Or else 
I probably would know it. I’ve never been 
ridiculously harassed by police, though I 
have close friends with stories like that.” 

Of course rap, which Bent still does at 
live shows, is full of anti-authoritarian 
gospel, usually with corresponding f-bombs 
dropping like loose pants. Bent’s lyrics 
have maintained numerous elements — in 
subject matter, in word play, in humour 
— from the so-called other side. 

“Regarding country writing, it’s the thing 
that makes me a little different. I’m still 
using rap cadence that isn’t quite coun- 
try. People bring it up all the time and I 
know what they’re talking about, though I 
couldn’t scientifically quantify it.” 

Let me try by way of another example, 
the way Bent lets songs just drop off the 
cliff at the end — that moment in an Ice T 
travelogue where the singer gets busted and 
the music stops dead. In more than one of 
his numbers, Bent’s protagonist finds a girl 
who either gets on a motorcycle or a horse 
and we’re left intrigued and hanging at that 
moment. In another new song, Faded Red 
Hoodie, a one-night stand turns into an 
obsession that’s never dramatically satisfied 
— extremely un-Nashville. 

“T definitely did get my heart really 
broken, so I can always draw on that. On 
Apache Hairlifter, everybody says when the 


girl gets on the horse, ‘Is that the end?’ I’m 
like, ‘C’mon, it’s long enough already!’” 

Fittingly, this is where we leave Bent: 

a happy ending that’s another beginning. 
He’s just moved to Winnipeg to be with 
his new girl and has mostly decided to do a 
second all-country album. “I love how the 
country crowd has embraced the “Ridley 
Bent’ thing and I'd love to put out another 
one they can keep cranking out on the 
radio. It’s probably a good idea for me. 

“On the other hand, I have some sick 
rhymes that won’t sit on a country record. 
They’re pretty nasty little tales that have 
to find an outlet somewhere. So maybe a 
departure EP? I even have a song inspired 
by Warcraft-ish video games. I like being 
involved in the fantasy world.” 

I ask, finally, if he thinks he’s actually 
living in a kind of fantasy world — if all this 
touring and writing, smashing ice under his 
friends and city hopping and northern lights 
gazing and invented murder — if it plays in 
his head like pieces of some internal role 
playing game. He laughs. 

“The life of a touring musician, you just 
never know what to expect. Last night we 
went to Brooks, Alberta, and, you know, 
nobody really showed up. But what I 
thought was really funny was on the mar- 
quee it said TONIGHT ONLY: RIDLEY 
SCOTT — NO COVER. 

“You just can’t make up stuff like that.” 
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Calexico 


alexico is a pioneer among 

a growing cluster of North 

American bands creating 

unique hybrids from a range 
of genres — folk, alt-country, blues, pop, 
rock, bluegrass, jazz, classical and world 
music. Its origins go back to 1990 when 
multi-instrumentalists Joey Burns and John 
Convertino started playing together in the 
rock outfit Giant Sand. Later they formed 


Friends of Dean Martinez, an instrumental 


group with a retro lounge sound and filmic 
sensibility. The pair left in 1996 to found 
Calexico — named after a California town 
on the Mexican border, though based in 
Tucson, AZ. 

Currently a sextet with regular guests, 
Calexico has put out six acclaimed studio 
albums as well as a number of special 
releases available on tour only. The band’s 
music is often tagged as indie rock, but 


there’s so much more to the rich and varied 


sound, as Calexico’s latest recording, Car- 
ried to Dust, reveals. I'll leave it to Renais- 


sance man Burns — guitarist, occasional 


bassist, lead singer, co-producer, songwriter 
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and superb lyricist — to indicate its major 
ingredients. He and John Convertino drew 
particular inspiration from an ear-opening 
tour of Argentina and Chile in 2007. 
There are no weak tracks on Carried to 
Dust, and the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts. The album has a cinematic 


quality, with themes of travel and dislo- 
ition providing loose narrative linkage 


between songs. Burns’s imagery is striking 


and suffused with mystery, his sense of 
rhythm and phrasing is keen, his thoughts 


and emotions are one. It’s evident from the 


opening lines of the first track, Victor Jara’s 


Hands (named after the Chilean songwriter 


tortured and murdered during the Pinochet 
dictatorship), that he’s a true poet: 
Wire fences still coiled with flowers of the 
night 
Songs of the birds like hands call the 
earth to witness 
Sever from fear before taking flight 
Fences that fail and fall to the ground 
Bearing the fruit from Jara’s hands 
When Penguin Eggs reached Joey Burns 


on his cellphone he was in Sleepy Hollow, 


ID 


erview 


NY, waiting to do a concert soundcheck, 
“with a wild wind and leaves scattering 
about, which for someone in Tucson is 
quite exotic.” His answers seem to wander 
off the trail at times, but always lead us to 
places that illuminate Calexico’s music, and 
the wider world. 
If you want to check out Calexico, the 

band’s website, www.casadecalexico.com, 


has a video of a recent concert in Amster- 


dam, and you can hear five songs, including 
Victor Jara’s Hands, on its MySpace site. 


Questions by Tony Montague 


Carried to Dust is loosely intended as 
a poetic travelogue about a writer who 
takes off on a road trip during last year’s 
writers strike? 


These days, with more and more bands 
releasing records, it’s hard to get your mu- 
sic out there. So I had a loose concept — and 
loose is in bold italics — though I wasn’t 
going to change all the lyrics to match it. 
But deep down there is a thread of travel 
and sense of location versus dislocation in 


the lyrics, and even in the music — the fact 
that it covers such a wide ground. There is 
this quest for identity and space. The strike 
inspired the song Writer's Minor Holiday 
and a couple of other tracks personify- 

ing that writer in ourselves and what we 
do — constantly travelling, picking up on 
magazines, movies, books. I’m inspired by 
a lot of things, not just in the Southwest but 
all points around the globe. Red Blooms, 
one of my favourite tracks, has nothing to 
do with the desert but is about a differ- 

ent kind of frozen landscape that’s just as 
extreme and dangerous. 


When possible I like to read the words 
of a song before I listen to the music to 
see if they hold up on their own. Yours 
are exceptionally good — do you read 
poetry as well as songs? 


No, not really. I read a lot of e-mails 
though, and text messages. I take every 
Opportunity in my daily writing, correspon- 
dence and stuff, to keep up the wordplay 
and instill some creativity. I have a journal 
but I don’t go to it consistently. I think the 
music becomes the journal, and the e-mails 
become the diary. They’ ve become so much 
a part of our lives now. Text messages can 
be like a new form of haiku [he laughs] 

— you've got to get in as much as you can. 
I enjoy it. 


Who are your main inspirations as a 
writer? 


Sam Beam from Iron and Wine turned 
me on to the poetry of Norman Dubie, 
who teaches at Arizona State University. 
And I’m a big fan of [novelist] Cormac 
McCarthy, also of Charles Bowden, a local 
Tucson writer of stories, and news items. 
He’s got several books and writes about the 
environment and issues in the Southwest, 
like immigration. Musically, I like Bill 
Callaghan, Will Oldham’s lyrics, Iron and 
Wine, Neil Young, Bob Dylan, Tom Waits. 
I’m a big fan of world music, too — Manu 
Chao, Amalia Rodrigues — I could go on 
and on. 


More than the others, this album has a 
lot of world music influences. 


I was tentative about going down that 


QKA 


path at first, thinking we’d maybe just do 
an indie rock record and another one later 
that was ‘Calexico Presents...’ and open up 
the door to people like Sam Beam, Amparo 
Sanchez, and her friend Jairo Zavala, as 
well as some of our friends from Tucson 

— Mariachi Luz de Luna, Salvador Duran, 
and Vinicio Capossela from Italy, who’s 
like an Italian Tom Waits character. Then 
we started doing this record and things 

fell into place very naturally. Songs like 
Victor Jara’s Hands, House of Valparaiso, 
and Fractured Air had this early ’80s ska 
influence on indie rock, but with a kind of 
Buena Vista Social Club or Ry Cooder- 
style production. All of that, interweaving 
with our own style — an eclectic, ambient, 
organic treatment. 


Most of your lyrics are in free verse. 
There’s no sense of straining, or of alter- 
ing the direction of your thought, to get 
a rhyme. 


It feels more natural for me. Like you, I 
look at lyrics and if they appear too forced 
or simplified it turns me off. I love the ab- 


stract and the openness of lines and rhymes. 


I think it works well with music, too. We’re 
very strong in melodies, arrangements 

and orchestration, so I feel there’s more 
freedom for the vocals to carve their own 
shape, both lyrically and melodically. And 
I like not being tethered down to a strict 
melody — although I also really love music 
that is that way. There are some songs more 
in that vein on Carried to Dust, such as 


Slowness, which was so different for me I 
felt maybe we shouldn’t do it, that it sounds 
too derivative. But inviting folksinger Pieta 
Brown to do vocals with me, she really 
helped take it somewhere else. 

We’ re the kind of band that’s doesn’t go 
into the studio with fixed ideas — lyrically 
or musically. We’re open to what the muse 
allows, working by intuition and inspira- 
tion. You roll the dice and hope for a good 
day. Sometimes, if it’s not working, you 
just drop it and come back later. Or you 
don’t. There’s about 15-20 tracks still in the 
can that didn’t gel right, or for some reason 
didn’t make it onto an album. For instance 
[on Carried to Dust| the instrumental E/ 
Gatillo — which in some ways echoes the 
humour and style of Ennio Morricone’s 
spaghetti western soundtracks — was hang- 
ing around for five or six years. I reworked 
the music on top of John’s drums, and gave 
it an updated version. That whole trumpet 
melody was influenced by a line from a 
Manu Chao song. 


You and John Convertino grew up 
hearing accordion polkas and waltzes. 
Tell me about your musical backgrounds? 


Sure. John grew up in a household with a 
number of professional musicians. His fa- 
ther played and taught piano and accordion, 
and was a first-generation Italian-Ameri- 
can. John’s grandparents met on the boat 
coming over from Italy. So he has a direct 
connection to jazz, standards, and Italian 
folk music. His mom is from Oklahoma, 
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played folk guitar and sang. There was a 
family band — he’s the youngest of five kids 
—and as a teenager he wound up touring the 
U.S. playing in a top-40s band. 

On my side, my grandfather played ac- 
cordion and passed it on to me. It was prob- 
ably the most gracious gift I’ve received, 
and I still have the accordion and use it 
on recordings though I don’t take it on the 
road. He did polkas and other tunes with 
his father, who played violin. My mom 
sings and plays piano, everything from 
classical to show tunes, ragtime, canciéns 
from Mexico. That diversity, especially in 
the record collection, had an impact on me 
growing up, and more so later on. I have 
two older brothers who were garage rockers 
and I grew up playing jazz in southern Cali- 
fornia, so it was quite a challenge when | 
switched gears to study classical music and 
theory at college. I really enjoyed getting 
a wider palette of vocabulary there, and 
a history of music. Being in the orchestra 
had a big impact — I love ensemble music, 
playing with a variety in tone and timbre. 

[ really love Duke Ellington and the big 
bands, and the ability to have contrasts. 

John and I both learned early on, while 
working as a rhythm section for Victoria 
Williams and bands like Giant Sand, that 


we came from a similar mindset. When we 
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did a project called the Friends of Dean 
Martinez it opened up the door for us to 
get more creative with arrangements. We 
bought accordions, marimbas, vibraphones, 
mandolins, cellos, and added them to our 
bag of magic tricks to pull out and provide 
a splash of colour and variety. And we 
found that going from rock bands to the 
more acoustic-focused group we could get 
a bigger sound in the studio without having 
to play so hard. In doing that, we focused 
more in the direction of tone rather than 
just attack. 

That philosophy applies to a lot of things 
in our lives and our aesthetic outlook. We 
have an imaginative collective ear, and | 
think it stretches far and wide, and is very 
open to new music, whether it be singer- 
songwriters, new kinds of world music, or 
older traditions we haven’t heard before 
— like going to Greece and getting into 
the whole rebetiko scene. When I heard 
Amparo’s group Amparanoia and heard her 
record Enchilao, or Lhasa de Sela’s The 
Living Road, like a moth to a flame I just 
had to check them out and see what they’re 
about, not just musically but personally. 
We’ ve made strong connections with them 
and have become good friends and col- 
laborators... 

Performing at great music festivals, 


especially in Europe, you're right next door 
to incredible talent — people like Cesaria 
Evora or Seu Jorge, who we played with 
in Canada. Your country is a definite link 
between Europe and the States, and in my 
opinion your festivals are a lot better. On 
this tour we’re playing with a Canadian 
band, The Acorn, who are very much in 
sync with our kind of music and openness. 
We were at the Winnipeg Folk Festival 
this summer and met them at one of these 
workshops, which I love, where you be- 
come Frankenstein and see what happens. 
And it’s great to see younger bands, like A 
Hawk and a Hacksaw and Beirut, picking 
up on some of the more Eastern European 
influences and becoming accepted in the 
indie rock scene. In Paris, I was at a café 
and heard some kids playing a Beirut song 
on the street. I love that. It’s not getting lost 
in translation, it’s getting immersed and 
inspired by translation. 


The brass on Calexico’s albums is 
always described as mariachi horns but 
I’m not sure that covers it... 


Sure it doesn’t. I wouldn’t call the horns, 
especially on this album, straight-up 
mariachi, though there are some similari- 
ties — using two trumpets in mostly third or 
sixth harmonies alludes to that quality. Our 
music draws on all these different threads 
— mariachi or Latin or Western music or 
rock. So on a song like Victor Jara’s Hands 
the horns to me are an adaptation of several 
influences — it could be Mediterranean or 
Latin or South American. 

Jacob Valenzuela, one of our horn play- 
ers, is from Tucson but his father was from 
Sonora, Mexico, so he’s grown up with 
jazz, ranchera, banda music — which has a 
lot of brass and woodwinds — and Martin 
Wenk, the other one, is from Germany and 
grew up with traditional brass band music. 
So it’s hard for us to know clearly where 
one influence begins and another ends. The 
way that we take elements or arrangements 
or instruments and work them into a song 
starts becoming more our own, hence the 
signature sound people refer to. 

Or take another song, El Gatillo. The 
style in which the horns are played is more 
salsa but it’s not filled out to a complete big 
salsa-band brass section. It’s more minimal. 
Again, it’s more a sharing and adapting of 


different influences, because when we go 


on the road we want to be able to pull these 


things off, so we limit ourselves at times 


— though not always — at just how much we 


bring into the mix. I would love to have a 


trombone, or maybe two trombones, and 


get a little thicker brass sound and have the 


ability to spread out some of the orchestra- 


tion, and also solos. But we can’t afford to 


do that — we’re losing money every time 


we tour in North America. We’re making 


money in Europe, however. We try to bal- 


ance it out, though now with the economy 


the way it is we may have to wait things 
out a bit. 


Are all the brass arrangements done by 
yourself and John? 


Yes, while of course we’re very open to 


any ideas that Jacob or Martin have. But 


in the end it’s John and I and [co-producer 


and mixer] Craig Schumacher who come 


together to make the final arrangements. 


To what extent has the landscapes of 
the Southwest shaped Calexico’s sound? 


Well, some people seem to think it’s the 


main reason our sound is the way it is. I 


would say that the openness is the closest 


thing I can think of as a direct link. Initially 


there’s the regional influence that brought 


in elements of Western music — pedal steel, 


that kind of Western twang guitar like in 
Link Wray’s music, and some of the surf 
music John and I grew up playing or is also 
used in Ennio Morricone’s music. And then 
there’s the brass element, which has threads 
connected to Mexican traditions. But we’re 
also a product of the ’60s and as with a lot 
of our favourite artists from then — in jazz 
and pop and rock — there are so many influ- 
ences from across the world, whether bossa 
nova, or samba or bolero or Cuban son 

or classical music. I bought a sitar when I 
was in college. All of these things rub off. 

I guess for us we’ll take those elements 

— and instruments directly linked to those 
traditions — and use them and play them. 
Maybe it’s just the manner in which we do 
that that sets us apart. There are bands like 
Devotchka and Beirut and, to some extent, 
Los Lobos with some parallels. 

Do you think the cinema has been a 


OKA 


significant influence on your music? 


Yes, somewhat. The return of some 
instrumentals and snippets or segues has 
come into the mix on this record. We’ve 
been doing that from the beginning. Playing 
in Friends of Dean Martinez we loved cre- 
ating little bridges, sonic snippets — maybe 
a phone message or a cassette-walkman 
recording — that help cleanse the palate or 
give you a little breath from one song to the 
next, even in the live show. Those songs 
help transition from one mood, one expres- 
sion or statement, to the next, like the short 
piece [Sarabande in Pencil Form] after 
The News About William. It’s nice to have 
some kind distance from a song like that, 
so you have a chance to breathe and think 
about the words or just have them settle in. 
They’re still hanging in the air as you listen 
to this next instrumental. 

So we sequence and construct an album 
to flow like a feature film or a soundtrack 
would, rather than ‘here’s a pop song, and 
here’s 11 more’ — treating it as a whole 
ambience and in more of a theatrical way. 
Maybe that’s why we find that we love 
playing in theatres more and more. Some- 
times we use projections of still or moving 
images, so the live show can develop into 
something quite extraordinary where the 
focus can shift to the instruments or the 
vocalist or the backdrop. 


A number of critics have hailed the 
album as a return to Calexico’s musical 


roots after the bigger and rockier sound 
of Garden Ruin. What are your feelings 
about this? 


If you look at the arc of the band, all 
the changes that have occurred over the 
years are really important, and the themes 
the songs and albums have addressed are 
equally as important. We’re going to be one 
of those bands that will be around a long 
time and doesn’t just do one thing, whose 
diverse abilities — to accompany other 
artists or transform our own sound or chal- 
lenge our identity or be open to reinvention 
—add to a bigger, wider path. 

One writer called Carried to Dust ‘a 
crystallization of all things Calexico’, and 
I think that’s much closer to the mark than 
just a simple and flat and depressing ‘return 
to form’. There are some similarities with 
earlier albums, but songs like Fractured 
Air, House of Valparaiso, and Victor Jara’s 
Hands are very inspired by a lot of the 
contemporary Latin music scene, whether 
it’s Manu Chao or Amparanoia or working 
with Jairo Zavala. There’s a parallel path to 
a lot of these artists and Devotchka, Beirut, 
Lhasa, and all the offshoots of bands such 
as Ozomatli or Los Lobos on this side of 
the Atlantic. I feel that to simply deny a re- 
cord like this and all the possibilities it can 
be for people by just saying it’s a ‘return to 
form’ is a load of crap. There are collabora- 
tions, and instrumentals, and straight-up 
songs, and songs that are more Western-in- 


spired. There’s a whole lot of diversity. 
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“Tyson demonstrates, as do Dylan and 
| Cohen, that creativity doesn’t necessar- 
| ily diminish when the pension kicks in.” 


Dna Tosa 1 AQ 
—lan | yson. P. 43 


“Spoon nails the very fibres of under- 
d culture and community in Off the 
Grid, Underground. 

— Rae Sppon P. 45 


Michael Jerome 
Browne 

This Beautiful Mess (Borealis) 

Michael Jerome Browne can 
take pride in his unpredictabil- 
ity. Although each production 
guarantees mind-bending levels 
of musicianship on a wide 
range of complementary (and 
sometimes surprising) instru- 
ments, you’re just never sure 
where he’s going next, musi- 
cally. That’s his secret weapon 
— as we reap the reward. 

Following last year’s Double, 
Browne has taken his most 
commercial step forward with 
Mess, forging an amalgam 
of roots influences — country, 
blues, folk and gospel — into a 
decidedly pop direction. Hell, 
Low Tide even conjures swamp 
rock, pitching rasp-hued vocals 
against a solid guitar hook and 
Kenneth Pearson’s adventur- 
ous B3. 

This full band approach 
lightens the load on Browne’s 
obsessive need for personal per- 
fection as it serves to embellish 
the calibre of his songwriting. 
The pedal steel on Your Eyes 
Tell Me Goodbye pulls at the 
heart whereas the fiddle and 
electric piano serve to brighten 
a fatherly concern on When 
She Goes Out In The World. 
I’m Going Away is a rollick- 
ing country tune while the title 
track is surprisingly upbeat 
pop, despite its downer subject 
matter. 

The fully fleshed-out You 
Keep Me Hangin’ On, one 
of the few covers, could be a 
staple on CMT with its lush 
harmonies and weeping pedal 
steel. Browne’s cover of James 
Carr’s Pouring Water on a 
Drowning Man proves down- 
right soulful. Fifteen tracks, 

15 pleasant surprises by a now 
radio-ready musical explorer 
who thrives on breaking his 
own boundaries. Bravo. 

— By Eric Thom 


B.B. King 
One Kind Favor (Geffen) 

The prolific Mr. King is 
machine-like when it comes 
to pumping out new releases 
(100 to date) and tireless when 
it comes to touring to bring the 
blues to his adoring fans. This 
split focus has occasionally 
resulted in releases inconsistent 
with his brilliance and regal 
blues stature. 

The masterful T-Bone Burnett 
has done us all one kind favour 
helming B.B.’s best release 
since his Louis Jordan tribute, 
bringing the man’s richly emo- 
tional vocals and heartfelt string 
bending to the fore. This starts 
with the repertoire, a seductive 
listing of unique covers and 
originals that mine King’s love 
for the category, sampling the 
Mississippi Sheiks, Howlin’ 
Wolf, Lonnie Johnson, T-Bone 
Walker and John Lee Hooker. 

At the same time, songs like 
See That My Grave Is Kept 
Clean get a funky, upbeat treat- 
ment that shines a warm, youth- 
ful light on this 82-year-old 
blues giant — on a record that 
combines old with new, tears 
with joy, pleasure with pain. 
This, pinned against a tasteful 
backdrop supplied by Dr. John, 
Nathan East, Jim Keltner and 
Geoff Muldaur, seems to lift the 
music higher, to an elevated and 
elegant place befitting the sta- 
tion of the man who’s come to 
define what the blues represent. 
— By Eric Thom 


lan Tyson 
Yellowhead to Yellowstone 
and other Love Stories 
(Stony Plain Records) 

Old fans of Tyson might get 
a bit of shock upon first listen. 
Vocal cord scarring, illness and 
age have changed the quality of 
his voice. But the songwriting 
voice of the 75-year-old coun- 
try folk legend remains intact. 

As you'd expect, Tyson 


continues to spin more cowboy 
tales — Bill Kane and the title 
track are examples. They reflect 
Tyson’s lifelong passion for the 
North American West. 

There are also love stories of 
a more personal nature, more 
melancholy and bittersweet. 
Fiddler Must Be Paid is about 
a good relationship gone bad. 
Estrangement is about those 
memories of past lovers that 
sneak into your head when 
you with they would just stay 
buried. And there’s an unlikely 
tribute to tough guy hockey 
broadcaster Don Cherry. My 
Cherry Coloured Rose touches 
on Cherry’s softer side as he 
ponders the loss of his beloved 
wife, Rose. 

Tyson’s new raspy, whispered 
delivery lends itself well to the 
songs of heart break and ache. 
And, once you get used to it, 
you find Tyson continues to 
sing with presence and energy 
in spite of his vocal limitations. 

With Yellowheard to Yellow- 
stone and other Love Stories, 
Tyson demonstrates, as do 
Dylan and Cohen, that creativ- 
ity doesn’t necessarily diminish 
when the pension kicks in. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 
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Lucinda Williams 
Little Honey (Lost Highway Records) 

After 30 years labouring in 
the Americana trenches, Lucin- 
da Williams can rest her shovel 
and savour a Little Honey. 
Since her first taste of commer- 
cial success with her Grammy 
award-winning 1998 release, 
Car Wheels on a Gravel Road, 
she has expanded Americana 
with her unique and engrossing 
lyrics and musical adventures. 
Little Honey, too, ranges from 
classic alt-country ballads like 
Tears of Joy to the rockier, edgy 
folk-country of /t’s a Long Way 
to the Top. 

Indeed, bouyed by her band, 
Buick 6, Little Honey captures 
Williams at her brilliant best. 
For her, Real Love — a wonder- 
fully rich, riff-laden boogie — is 
a simple thing: a man, a daugh- 
ter and an electric guitar. 

The upbeat Eddy Cochrane- 
esque Honey Bee captures 
one very self-assured woman, 
personally and musically. 

Little Rock Star is a timely 
and poignant song for all the 
Amy’s and Britney’s out there 
questioning the cost of rock 
celebrity: “Will you ever know 
happiness, little rock star or is 
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your death wish stronger than 
you are?” 

No matter how you serve it, 
from beginning to end, Little 
Honey is bound to create a buzz 
(ouch!). 

— By Philip Harries 


Mavis Staples 
Live: Hope at the Hideout (Epitaph) 

Live: Hope at the Hideout 
is not only timely in the wake 
of the American presidential 
election but also an important 
reminder that we are not ina 
time of “post-race”, no matter 
how many pundits tell us we’ve 
moved past our prejudices. 

It’s been more than 30 years 
since her family band, The 
Staple Singers, topped the 
charts with Respect Yourself 
and /’/l Take You There, but 
Staples hasn’t lost any of her 
vocal strength or stage dyna- 
mism, which is in full force for 
this live record. Freedom songs 
still make a strong appearance 
with We Shall Not Be Moved, 
Down in Mississippi, Freedom 
Highway, Eyes on the Prize all 
presented in a stripped-down, 
raw and swampy sound that 
harkens back to the time when 
soul and gospel ruled supreme 
as the sound of the people. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Rae Spoon 
Superioryouareinferior (Independent) 

Instead of the usual odes to 
Canada’s vast and mysterious 
landscape, Rae Spoon explores 
some of the darker notes of this 
country’s history. 

Great Lakes questions both 
internal and external insecuri- 
ties of superiority and inferior- 
ity complexes while coasting 
through the largest group of 
freshwater lakes in the world. 
The issue of colonialism 
surfaces in a variety of tracks, 
including the indie-pop anthem 
Come One Forest Fire Burn the 
Disco Down. 


Born and raised in Calgary, 
Spoon tackles the aftermath of 
the capitalist oil haven in My 
Heart is a Piece of Garbage. 
Fight Seagulls! Fight!. The 
hauntingly gorgeous /’// Be 
A Ghost For You could very 


i 


well be played at a wedding or 
a funeral and not seem out of 
context. 
Spoon nails the very fibres 
of underground culture and 
community in Off the Grid, 
Underground. Europe’s cultur- 
ally rich experimental influ- 
ence is evident throughout the 
danceable album, but thrives in 
I Can't Wait to Hear the Noise. 
— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Duane Andrews 
Raindrops (Outside Music) 

Duane Andrews’s new 
instrumental release, Rain- 
drops, opens with a tribute 
to Newfoundland’s beautiful 
Bell Island. Just picture this 
wonderful musician weaving 
his smoky, swinging seaport set 
at a dockside pub. 

Andrews is a formidable 
guitarist with the good taste to 
surround himself with first-rate 
accompaniment. That includes 
Steve Hussey’s rhythm guitar 
chopping steady and subtle 
like brushes on a snare; Patrick 
Boyle’s haunting, muted 
trumpet; Bill Brennan’s vital 


vibes; Dave Rowe’s essential 
bass; and, last but not least, the 
gorgeous, subtle sounds of the 
Atlantic String Quartet. 

Andrew’s five stand-out origi- 
nal compositions blend seam- 
lessly with Django Reinhardt’s 
Blue Drag, Charlie Mingus’s 
Fable of Faubus, reels from 
Emile Benoit and Rufus 
Guinchard, and Portuguese 
accordion melodies interpreted 
with outstanding acoustic guitar 
work and the production values 
to match. 

A day’s heavy rotation left 
this listener not only wanting 
to hear what Andrews might 
do next but also his entire back 
catalogue. A long, lingering 
listen to Raindrops is definitely 
in order. 

— By Dennis O’ Toole 
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Rosalie Sorrels 
Strangers in Another Country 
(Red House Records) 

After Rosalie Sorrels released 
her first album 50 years ago, a 
pattern soon emerged. More of- 
ten than not, her albums would 
henceforth feature at least one 
song by Bruce (Utah) Phil- 
lips. A year or two after finally 
collaborating on an album with 
Phillips, Sorrels proceeded to 
record a benefit album for the 
ailing Phillips and now, shortly 
after her rabble-rousing friend 
has passed on, the album has 
been released as a heartfelt 
tribute to his legacy. 

Considering the talents of the 
two principals, not to mention a 
coterie of friends that includes 
Dakota Dave Hull, Cal Hand, 
Jay Ungar, Bryan Bowers, 
Peggy Seeger, Willie Murphy, 
Madcat Ruth, the McGarrigles, 
and others, all of whom are 
used sparingly, it’s a formula 
that would seem hard to botch. 

Although Jody Stecher and 
Kate Brislin released a tribute 
to Phillips 10 years earlier, 
Strangers in Another Country 
is unlikely to be the last. The 
album is a remarkably cohesive 
work, at least partly due to the 
fact that interspersed among 
the 22 tracks are seven recita- 
tions that give a well-rounded 
view of the man’s persona and 
values. 
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The fact that Sorrels knows 
more about Phillips and his 
work than anyone, and that she’s 
a better performer than he was, 
makes for an entertaining album 
that also serves as an eloquent 
paean to a man the likes of 
which the U.S. of A. may not 
see again for a long while. 


— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Los Fabulocos fea- 
turing Kid Ramos 
Los Fabulocos (Delta Groove Music) 

Kid Ramos, former guitarist 
for the James Harman Band, the 
Fabulous Thunderbirds, and the 
Mannish Boys, teams up with 
Jesus Cuevas, vocalist-accor- 
dionist for the Blasters, along 
with drummer Mike Molina and 
James Barrios on bass to form 
Los Fabulocos an intense, rock- 
ing California-Mex combo that 
combines blues, Mexican dance 
music, rock and rockabilly 
into one hot, highly danceable 
fusion. 

Steamy guitar and bajo sexto 
licks combine with blistering 
button accordion solos. You 


won't be able to sit still when 
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April Verch 


this generous 13-track disc 


cranks up. Even the couple of 
quieter numbers, like Como Un 
Perro, will have you swinging 
and swaying. 

Comparisons to Los Lobos 
are inevitable but these boys 
have a lean, mean, stripped- 
down style all their own within 
the Mex-rock format. Like 
Cajun chicken mixed with hot 
tamales followed by a Corona 
with lime. One helluva hot, 
spicy disc, but refreshing. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Solas 
For Love and Laughter (Compass Records) 
Still lead by founding member 
Seamus Egan, Solas has a new 
lead singer, Mairéad Phelan 
from Kilkenny, who picks up 
where predecessors Karan Casey 
and Dierdre Scanlan left off. 
The CD gets off to a flying 
start with an energetic opening 
medley: Eoin Bear's Reel/For 
Sharon/The Rossa Reel. Seven 
Curses follows, with beautifully 
understated vocals from Phelan. 
She is also on brilliant form on 
a fine rendition of Rickie Lee 


Jones’s Sailor Song. 

Sarah Dugas of The Duhks 
sings on Merry Go Round and 
her bandmates join in on the 
driving set Vital Mental Medi- 
cine/The Pullet. 

Some of the tracks, like 
There Is A Time, have a more 
contemporary feel to them but 
Solas never strays too far from 
their roots in Irish music on this 
recording. This is an assured 
album from one of the best in 
the business. Impressive stuff! 

— By Tim Readman 


Old Crow Medicine Show 
Tennessee Pusher (Nettwerk Records) 

This critic has raved in 
these pages about Old Crow 
Medicine Show’s previous discs 
(O.C.M.S. and Big Iron World) 
but with Tennessee Pusher the 
band has scaled even greater 
heights of achievement than 
previously accomplished. 

Under the supervision of 
master producer Don Was (Bob 
Dylan, Solomon Burke, the 
Rolling Stones, Waylon Jen- 
nings are only a small fraction 
of the legendary artists he’s 
aided) this incredible string 
band has never sounded better. 
The songwriting of Ketch Secor 
and Willy Watson is attaining 
the kind of heights you’d expect 
only from the likes of Dylan, 
Paul Simon, Jagger/Richards or 
Neil Young. 

At least nine of the 13 songs 
on this disc are destined to 
become classics and the sound 
is soulful and timeless. It has 
come at a cost. The multi-tal- 
ented Critter Fuqua has been 
reduced to contributing only 
vocals on this record, which we 
hope doesn’t mean he’s on his 
way out as he’s been an integral 
part of the band’s sound. But 
his seeming replacement in the 
instrumental department, Gill 
Landry on slide guitar, is a fine 
talent in his own right. Session 


masters Benmont Tench on 


keyboards and Jim Keltner on 
drums add spice to the band’s 
commanding sound. 

— By Barry Hammond 


April Verch 
Steal the Blue (Slab Town Records) 

This is the seventh release 
from fiddler, singer and cham- 
pion Ottawa Valley stepdancer 
April Verch. It is the first of her 
recordings to feature her tour- 
ing band: Marc Bru on percus- 
sion, Lincoln Meyers on guitar 
and Cody Walters on upright 
electric bass. 

She also has considerable sup- 
port from Nashville’s bluegrass 
and roots singers, songwrit- 
ers and musicians including 
Tim Stafford, Larry Cordle, 
Ron Block, Sarah Siskind and 
Melonie Cannon. Since she 
made her vocal debut on From 
Where I Stand in 2003, she has 
added more and more songs to 
her recordings. 

The emphasis here is certainly 
on her singing, although her 
fiddling still features strongly 
throughout. This is a polished 
and well-produced album that 
will appeal to all fans of mod- 
ern Americana music. 

— By Tim Readman 


Chuck Brodsky 
Two Sets (Waterbug) 

There’s a school of thought 
that says America doesn’t do 
irony. While there are plenty of 
examples in public life to sup- 
port the case, there are artists 
like Chuck Brodsky (and his 
deeply appreciative audiences) 
who provide a convincing 
counter argument. 

Not quite as laconic as John 
Prine, nor as acerbic as Loudon 
Wainwright, Brodsky writes 
with a wit that sits comfort- 
ably somewhere between the 
two. A jester in the truest sense, 
Brodsky’s narratives about rela- 
tionships, life in America and its 
leaders are closely and sharply 


observed, but sufficiently sug- 
ared with humour to ensnare and 
disarm all but the most deeply 
entrenched Red Stater. 

Two Sets is a live recording 
on two CDs that successfully 
captures the intimacy of a folk 
club performance. My only 
quibble is Brodsky’s tendency 
—and he’s hardly alone among 
folksingers in this regard — to 
use his intros to provide an ex- 
ecutive summary for songs that 
really should be left to speak 
for themselves. 

At 25 tracks, I could have 
left quite satisfied after one 
set; however, diehard fans will 
happily settle in for the full 
duration. 

— By Gallager Parkinson 


Jerry Douglas 
Glide (Koch Records) 

The latest from Jerry Douglas 
is aptly titled. This 11-track 
disc flows with a viscosity that 
bespeaks its polished veneer, all 
shiny and bright. 

Which is kind of the nag- 
ging issue. There’s not a rough 
edge to be found here, nary a 
snagged steel pick or a faint 
string buzz. It might sound 
counter-intuitive to bitch about 
perfection, but I kind of expect 
to hear the occasional twang 
when I pop in a disc from the 
Dobro master. 

Actually, there was one flaw: 
the first song on my copy failed 
to engage, which required a 
manual jump to tune two. 

There are two vocal tracks 
here, the first featuring Tra- 
vis Tritt and the other Rodney 
Crowell; doesn’t get much bet- 
ter than that. Douglas provides 
backing vocals on both cuts. 

I can’t call Douglas indulgent 
— it’s his album and he can 
do as he wishes — but there 
is a smattering of just about 
everything here. Covers; New 
Orleans funeral marches; 
reworked traditional Scottish 


ballads; guest sets from Sam 
Bush, Edgar Meyer, Tony Rice 
and Earl Scruggs; jazzy bits; 
and a sun-drenched number that 
smacks of sandy beaches. 

Douglas saves the best for 
last, a driving rendition of 
Pushed Too Far that finally 
showcases his estimable Dobro- 
picking virtuosity. 

The musicianship on this disc 
is unquestionable, it just seems 
to be lacking a little passion. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Moving Hearts 
Live In Dublin (Compass Records) 

While not their first documen- 
tation of the live experience, 
(check out (Live Hearts from 
1983), Live In Dublin captures 
the fully instrumental version of 
this legendary band in full flight. 

The landmark album The 
Storm, from 1985, is covered 
in its entirety, with some older 
favourites rounding out the CD. 
The lineup in 2007 features 
most of the key players: Davy 
Spillane, pipes and low whistles; 
Keith Donald, soprano sax; 
Donal Lunny, bouzouki; Eoghan 
O’ Neil, bass; and Noel Eccles, 
percussion; with the band ex- 
panded to nine for these shows. 

Recorded over four suc- 
cessive nights at Dublin’s 
Vicar Street, this reunion album 
documents just how influential 
and brilliantly original Moving 
Hearts were, and continue to 
be. Top-flight bands such as 
Scotland’s Capercaillie, and 
even Donald Lunny’s own 
Coolfin project, owe greatly 
to the ground ploughed by the 
Hearts. 

With Irish traditional music 
as the touchstone, the band very 
tastefully ventures into a fusion 
of jazz rock, veering into pasto- 
ral, and even mildly prog-rock 
passages. The unusual com- 
bination of uilleann pipes and 
soprano sax is very much their 
own, used to great effect on the 


stirring and epic The Lark. 

Davy Spillane shines through- 
out with his electrifying piping 
and gorgeous low whistle play- 
ing. May Morning Dew displays 
his mastery of technique and 
note-bending soul. Stunning. 

This is a great place to begin 
if you are new to the power and 
innovation of Moving Hearts. 

— By Faye Galloway 


Alicia Borisonik & the 
Argentinian Project 
Busco Un Lugar (independent) 

Alicia Borisonik is origi- 
nally from Argentina, where 
she began her musical career 
performing a variety of musical 
styles and working as a music 
therapist. 

In search of both freedom and 
greater security, she transplant- 
ed herself to the Ottawa/Gatin- 
eau area, where she recently 
recorded her second album, 
Busco Un Lugar (translated 
here as Looking For My Home). 

Alicia Borisonik’s composi- 
tions capture the jagged energy 
and drama of Argentine music. 
The disc delivers plenty of 
throbbing, tango-tinged songs, 
redolent of Astor Piazzola’s 
jazz-inflected treatments of that 


with elegant energy, matches 


Reviews 


great tradition. 

Borisonik evokes the spirit 
of Buenos Aires or recreates 
memories of family and friends 
with intertwining, propulsive 
rhythms. She is working here 
with an ensemble of very 
capable players on guitar, bass, 
percussion and violin, which 
together with her accordion 
and piano create shimmering 
images of life imagined with 
colour and flair. 

The magic falls short though 
on the vocals. Borisonik’s 
singing isn’t up to the swinging, 
complex melodies she has writ- 
ten. We hear the music therapist 
at work in lyrics exhorting one 
to be courageous and release, 
but the vocals lack the ease 
that would balance the density 
of these lines. Another singer 
might truly capture the possi- 
bilities inherent in these songs. 

Far more effective are the 
instrumental tracks, where 
Borisonik’s piano, and espe- 
cially her accordion, capture the 
Argentine spirit. It’s especially 
wonderful when Sunita Gin- 
gras, whose lithe violin sweeps 


her intensity. 
— By Lark Clark 
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India Alba 


Reels and Ragas (Phat Controller) 

As both the ensemble’s name 
and the CD title suggest, India 
Alba is a fusion project that 
brings together two musicians 
trained in Indian classical music 
with two Scottish trad players 
to explore the affinities between 
the raga gats of north India and 
the melodies of the highlands 
and islands. 

As if that wasn’t sufficiently 
exploratory, they also make a 
brief antipodal excursion and 
give a complete makeover to 
AC/DC’s Thunderstruck. Too 
often efforts like this end up 
sounding like a patchwork 
but, to their credit, India Alba 
succeed in weaving whole 
cloth. Nigel Richard’s cittern 
and Gyan Singh’s tabla provide 
a solid foundation for the 
instrumental flourish provided 
by Ross Ainslie’s pipes and 
whistles and — especially — the 
improvisations of Sharat Sriv- 
astava on violin. 

After repeated listening I 
remain unconvinced that the 
border pipes are particularly 
sympathetic with Indian violin. 
On the other hand, when the 
pipes are replaced by whistles 
the effect is quite striking. 

— By Gallager Parkinson 


Joe Louis Walker 
Witness to the Blues (Stony Plain) 

Joe Louis Walker’s first re- 
cording for Stony Plain Records 
displays his impressive ability 
to merge gospel, jazz, soul, 
funk and rock into a dazzling 
blues expression. For his label 
debut Walker brings aboard 
label mate Duke Robillard as 
producer, who allows Walker 
to explore the blues genre from 
past to present. 

More than half of the album is 
comprised of Walker originals, 
showcasing his wide-ranging 
knowledge of Delta and Chi- 
cago blues, Memphis soul and 


gospel. As a powerhouse guitar 
virtuoso and soul singer, there’s 
no one better than Walker to 
recount the few blues classics 
peppered among the originals, 
including a particularly good 
cover of Lover's Holiday featur- 
ing Shemekia Copeland. 

With a discography that 
boasts more than 19 solo 
albums and countless guest 
appearances, there’s no wonder 
Walker is given the well-worn 
moniker living legend. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Jill Barber 
Chances (Outside Music) 

Jill Barber has harnessed her 
own inner diva. Barber called 
upon all of the female voices 
before her — Patsy Cline, Ella 
Fitzgerald and Billie Holiday. 
Chances is an album for old- 
world romantics, as the cabaret 
chanteuse has crafted a timeless 
collection of love songs. 

The album is brought to life 
by sweeping string arrange- 
ments and lush instrumentation, 
thought it’s her sultry alto purr 
that makes these melodies soar. 

Producer and longtime cohort 
Les Cooper has pulled out 
all the stops, from The Good 
Lovelies’ ethereal harmonies 


on opening track Chances to a 
nostalgic waltz/duet with Ron 
Sexsmith dubbed Old Flame. 
The clarinet opening on Wish- 
ing Well sets a darker tone, as 
Barber dips into the depths 
of her soul and questions the 
breadth of inspiration and loss. 

She quickly falls back into her 
storybook-love narrative with 
Never Quit Loving You, featur- 
ing Vancouver gospel trio The 
Sojourners. Leaving You is 
reminiscent of her earlier 
smoky folk material. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Joan Osborne 
Little Wild One (Womanly Hips Records) 

Joan Osborne might have 
noted that God could be one 
of us, but it’s her latest, Little 
Wild One, that’s bursting with 
religious zeal. 

Hallelujah in the City opens 
the melodic heavenly gates, 
though it’s Cathedrals, Light 
of This World, and Bury Me 
On the Battery that will bend 
elbows in prayer. 

The quintessential cowboy 
track Rodeo is akin to thematic 
and stylistic notes of Jewel’s 
This Way. Her ode to fairy lore, 
Daddy-O, embodies a sense of 
mysticism and paganism. 
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Joe Louis Walker 


Osborne is all over the musical 
map, shifting styles and genres 
with each track. Can't Say No 
seems out of sync and out of 
character; it’s a lacklustre sacri- 
legious pop song gone askew. 


— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Sarah Noni Metzner 
Mansion of Happiness (Independent) 

Mansions of Happiness fol- 
lows on the heels of Sarah’s 
Best Solo Artist win at the 2007 
Canadian Folk Music Awards 
for her last release, Daybreak 
Mourning. It is a worthy suc- 
cessor and increases her reputa- 
tion through 13 well-crafted, 
lovely songs ranging from the 
personal to the political. 

Sarah’s music is an interesting 
mixture of folk, rock and jazzy 
pop, and at times she can really 
push it out. Make a Change is 
a terrific song that nicely builds 
in intensity. Leave the Light 
On, another rocker, plays on the 
collective legacies of John F. 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King 
and John Lennon. 

This is her third album in four 
years, and with her lush, sultry 
voice and musical boldness, 
Sarah proves she’s in it for a 
long run. 

— by les siemieniuk 
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| Kevin Cook 
Calahoo (Independent) 

Another product of rural 
Alberta, country blues artist 
Kevin Cook seems to relax and 
enjoy the flavour and feeling 
of laid-back hominess on his 
latest disc. Joby Baker, who’s 
helmed the console for Cowboy 
Junkies, Outlaw Social and The 
Bills, contributes various instru- 
ments to this fairly bare-bones 
affair, with Kory Burns and Jay 
Cundal alternating on bass and 
drums and contributions from 
Cam Neufeld on harmonica and 
a few guitar guest spots from 
Lester Quitzau. 

The rest is all Cook, whose 
sinuous voice wraps comfort- 
ably around his homespun 
lyrics. The result is a disc to 
be played with a glass of wine, 
late at night, perhaps nodding 
in front of a warm fire inside 
a cabin in the woods on a cold 
winter’s evening, snug in a 
soft, thick, flannel shirt. It has 
that kind of warm, dreamy 
feeling to it. As he says in the 
title track, he’s, “Lookin’ for a 
simple life/lookin’ for a peace- 
ful place.” As pleasant a disc as 
you're likely to come across. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Svanevit 
Rikedom och Gavor (Nordic Tradition) 

Svanevit are a Swedish four- 
piece and on this, their second 
outing, they play traditional 
music from southern Sweden. 
A mix of songs and tunes, Rike- 
dom och Gavor transcends mere 
ethnomusicology, despite the 
staunchly acoustic approach. 

On Ndr jag om morgonen the 
rhythm is 
anchored in percussion and 
handclaps, with Anna Ryne- 
fors’s Swedish bagpipe giving 
the whole thing an otherworld- 
ly, medieval feel. 

Lérdagsafjton is notable for 
Anders Larsson’s singing of 
the melody, again with the 
bagpipes playing a central role 
in the sound. 

There’s a wide range of tunes, 
from the courtly Eel-eater’s 
Waltz to the harrowing polska 
Billinge and the exuberant 
Tranan. Throughout, the play- 
ing and singing is exemplary, 
each player a notable multi-in- 
strumentalist in their own right. 
If Scandinavian traditional 
music is not your typical fare, 
you would still be well-advised 


to check out this one. 
— By Richard Thornley 


Michael Rault 
Crash! Boom! Bang! (Chikadee) 

Michael Rault’s musical 
personality can be found in 
every corner of his newest EP, 
Crash! Boom! Bang!. Although 
there’s the jangly guitar of Ray 
Davies and The Kinks and the 
traditional foot stompin’ of any 
good old barnburner, Rault is 
so unique in his execution it all 
comes off sounding completely 
new and completely raw. 

Save for a few guest appear- 
ances, including bassist Don 
Marcotte on Honey Bee and 
some organ and backup vocals 
on a few tracks, it’s all Rault 
and engineer and co-producer 
Eric Cheng who create a primi- 
tive rock and roll expression, 
combining country, blues, gos- 
pel, rockabilly and garage. 

Rault will be getting his 
learner’s licence soon, which 
hopefully means he’ ll be tak- 
ing his solo show on the road. 
It’s obvious that even with the 
quality of music on Crash! 
Boom! Bang!, Rault needs to 
be experienced live in all of his 
foot-stompin’ , teenaged-sneer- 
ing glory. 

— By Kenna Burima 


Mark Dunlop 
Islands on the Moon (Greentrax Recordings) 

County Antrim’s Dunlop is 
best known as the flute, whistle 
and bodhran player in Scot- 
land’s excellent trad folk band 
Malinky. He is also recognized 
as a real talent for his singing in 
the Ulster tradition. 

The main ingredients on this 
CD are Northern Irish songs 
and instrumental sets of tunes, 
some of which are Dunlop’s 
own compositions. He has a 
rich voice that is a real pleasure 
to listen to, especially on unac- 
companied songs such as The 
Breaking of Omagh Jail. He is 
a wicked bodhran player as his 
subtle but driving playing on 
Sets of Jigs well illustrates. 


Astonishingly enough, one of 
the highlights is a minor-key 
reworking of the oft-butchered 
pub favourite The Black Velvet 
Band. Anyone who can breathe 
new life into that hoary old 
chestnut has something going 
for him. An excellent recording. 

— By Tim Readman 


Annbjorg Lien 
Waltz With Me (Compass Records) 

Annbjérg Lien’s latest, Waltz 
With Me, is an unqualified 
treat. It’s not a solo album as 
such — she is joined by several 
notable players including Bruce 
Molsky (violin, vocals), Mikael 
Marin (viola) and Christine 
Hanson (cello) — but Lien’s 
dark-hued Hardanger fiddle is 
front and centre. 

And although soundly rooted 
in Norwegian tradition, the 
tunes and songs are all Lien’s 
originals, written with the 
previously mentioned players in 
mind. Complex, strongly pulsed 
music, the tunes snare and pull 
you down into eerie depths. 

Lighter shades emerge in the 
songs, in particular the mel- 
ancholic duet between Bruce 
Molsky and Kirstin Braten Berg 
on The Fiddle. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Breakmen 
When You Leave Town (Independent) 

With their second disc, the 
Breakmen continue where they 
left off two years ago, putting 
out another fine, varied col- 
lection of acoustically driven 
tunes. Although this Vancou- 
ver-based band has so far built 
up a name through bluegrass 
circles, their appeal should go 
much wider. Anybody who ever 
listened to Old Crow Medicine 
Show or the Grateful Dead 
would get off on them. 

There are more flashy bands 
around, although the Break- 
men are no slouches on their 
instruments, especially on Ben 


Rogalsky’s Jethro Burns-in- 
spired mandolin instrumental, 
Jethro’s Chocolates. With the 
Breakmen, it’s all about the 
songs. Archie Pateman’s Hos- 
pital Moon, which describes 
the pain of watching a friend 
die of cancer, is alone worth 
the price of the disc. There are 
three strong songwriters here 
with very different voices, 
bound together with great band 
chemistry, as well as the Dobro 
and pedal steel guitar wizardry 
of California producer Ivan 
Rosenberg, who likes them so 
much that he often tours with 
the band. 

A couple of listens to this disc 
and you might become a Break- 
head and join the tour yourself. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Rodney Crowell 
Sex & Gasoline (Stony Plain Records) 

Released on Yep Roc Records 
in the U.S. and Stony Plain 
in Canada, Rodney Crowell’s 
latest, Sex & Gasoline, is an 
electrified acoustic, rootsy, 
countrified, bluesy, compas- 
sionate meditation on women, 
gender and sexual politics. 

Crowell is a poetic and 
precise songwriter, who always 
finds an honest yet unusual way 
to turn a lyric. Having been 
married to Roseanne Cash and 
raising four daughters of his 
own, Crowell is no stranger to 
the way the modern world ob- 
jectifies and sexualizes women, 
and he addresses those issues 
on this disc. 

In the hands of a less-talented 
songwriter, these rants might 
come off as sanctimonious but 
Crowell can poke fun at himself 
as well as the rest of the world, 
as in the opening verse of 
Closer To Heaven: “I don't like 
Hummers/I hate long lines/ 
nosey neighbours and Venetian 
blinds/Chirpy news anchors 
alter my mood/I'm offended 


by buzzwords like ‘awesome’ 


and ‘dude’/I look like a train 
wreck/I feel like a blob/'til you 
get to know me you may think 
I'ma snob.” 

Joe Henry’s production makes 
sure the music is as powerful as 
the lyrics. Another great album 
by Crowell. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Chloe Albert 


Dedicated State (independent) 

This gleaming, flawless musi- 
cal debut from an Edmonton 
singer-songwriter recently took 
the emerging artist award at the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards. 
What she lacks in experience, 
Chloe Albert makes up for in 
confidence and professionalism. 
It’s an astonishingly accom- 
plished debut from an indepen- 
dent artist that leaves no doubt 
she’s ready for the big time 
whenever it finds her. 

A host of A-list session 
players underpin Albert’s 
soulful voice and sometimes 
gritty songcraft — check out the 
scrappy Honeybee — with ster- 
ling musical touches. In fact, it 
might be the predictable sheen 
of the lite-rock production that 
detracts from the distinctiveness 
and visceral impact of Albert’s 
songs. It probably won’t hurt 
their chances at radio play, 
inclusion on soundtracks and 
usefulness to creators of soft- 
focus TV commercials. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Joe Nolan 
Pocket Dreams (Independent) 

Young Joe Nolan didn’t fool 
around when launching his career 
as a singer-songwriter. All of 18, 
he went whole hog in recording 
his first CD, enlisting producer 
Mike Lent, the former bassist 
with k.d. lang and Jann Arden, as 
well as guitarist Russell Broom 
and drummer Lyle Moltzan. 

It paid off. The result is a very 
pleasant, dreamy showcase for 
Nolan’s whispery voice and 
melodic tunes. He is also a 
promising acoustic guitar play- 
er, contributing an instrumental 


called The Blue Chair, named 
after one of the better musical 
venues in Nolan’s Edmonton 
hometown. 

His simple, serious introspec- 
tive lyrics, observations of the 
moment, are suitable for his 
age. My favourite is Saturday 
Night, a description of wasting 
time at 4 a.m. while his grand- 
father smiles from a picture on 
the wall. He’s even got a protest 
song: /s this World Half-Asleep. 
The melancholy quotient is 
high on this disc. Nolan shows 
a lot of promise, and hopefully 
he'll find a little humour in this 
world in future outings. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Crabtree and Mills 
Freedom (Free and Easy Music) 

Joanne Crabtree’s biography 
on her website says she was 
“formerly Joanne Hindley- 
Smith” and “my career as a solo 
folksinger began in 1960 at a 
Grey Cup party at Toronto’s 
Park Plaza Hotel and ended in 
1966 at Toronto’s Riverboat in 
Yorkville.” 

Well, not really. She came 
back to music in the 90s and 
this collaboration is a wonder- 
ful recording featuring Joanne’s 
lovely, lovely voice and the 
astonishingly simple yet magi- 
cal guitar accompaniment of 
Paul Mills. 


Reviews 


Wim +» 
Rodney Crowell 


The two seem made for each 


other’s musical company and to- 
gether produce a simple, seem- 
ingly effortless, yet extremely 
polished album of 15 songs 

— most originals, a couple of 
traditional pieces and songs by 
Keiran Kane and Dave Clarke. 

There is no pushing the 
boundaries here, no musical 
acrobatics or revelations, just 
folk music performed in its 
simplest form: a good singer 
and a good player. You can’t 
really go wrong. 

Freedom is basic good music 
willingly shared, and feels like 
how it probably was on a good 
night at the Riverboat in them 
ole days. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Ry Cooder 
The Ry Cooder Anthology: The UFO 
Has Landed (Warmer Ryko) 


A retrospective of the ec- 
centric but successful guitar 
whiz-singer-producer lovingly 
curated by his son, drummer 
Joachim Cooder, and annotated 
by none other than Canadian 
literary icon Michael Ondaatje. 
Every one of the 34 tracks 
compiled here — only one of 
which is previously unreleased 
— evinces Cooder’s profound 
love of American music, from 
blues to gospel to cowboy bal- 
lads to zydeco, and showcases 
his endlessly agile guitar (or 
several layers of it). 
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John Wort Hannam looks ike Bily Bob Thorton, hails from rural Alberta, and does 
folk/ rots music like no one’s business. sort of “Prarie Bruce Springsteen” Spill Magazine 
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The collection draws heavily 
on Cooder’s work as a com- 
poser for film to good effect: 
music from The Long Riders, 
Paris, Texas and Alamo Bay 
attest to the artist’s genius for 
repurposing the timeless sounds 
of Americana as aural cinema- 
tography. 

It’s perhaps only Cooder’s 
production proclivities — over- 
processed guitars, junkyard 
percussion and gobs of reverb 
— that make the music sound 
stuck in the 1970s and 80s. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Michael Franti and 
Spearhead 


All Rebel Rockers (Anti-) 

Former Disposable Hero of 
Hiphoprisy, Franti and his band 
are well known on the festival 
circuit as rabble-rousers who 
marry their populist sloganeer- 
ing to danceable rhythms that 
borrow from urban, world and 
roots music. As the title of their 
latest suggests, the group has 
gone all Jamaican to encourage 
listeners to rise up and take the 
world’s problems by the horns. 

Franti certainly has a way 
with an anthem, as on the 
crowd-pleasing chant-along 
Hey World and the percolating 
Little Bit of Riddim. Certainly 
the sunshiny sounds smack 
of authenticity, thanks in part 
to the production by reggae 
legends Sly and Robbie, as well 
as the appearance of dancehall 
singer Cherine Anderson on the 
buoyant Say Hey. 

What might be lacking from 
the finished product is the 
genuinely easygoing vibe gen- 
erally associated with Jamaican 
music. Then again, saving the 
world is awfully serious work. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Sisters of Sheynville 
Sheynville Express (Independent) 
Toronto’s Sisters of Sheyn- 
ville, proud purveyors of 
“Yiddish swing-klez,” eas- 
ily transcend the novelty act 
cachet of an all-girl klezmer act 
with superb musicianship and 
the winsome paired vocals of 
Lenka Lichtenberg and Isabel 


Fryszberg. Well, maybe it’s an 
overstatement to say they com- 
pletely transcend such a label. 

Despite the sensitive musi- 
cianship of the band’s rhythm 
section, clarinetist Kinneret 
Sagee and guest trombonist 
Rachel Lemisch, the Sisters’ 
apparent sense of whimsy leads 
them to include a Judaicized 
version of /’m An Old Cow- 
hand and jazzy numbers like 
Halfmoon and Blues, Stay 
Away from Me alongside more 
germane programmatic choices. 
But if you’ve always felt 
disappointed that the Andrews 
Sisters’ Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen 
left so much musical ground 
uncovered, Sheynville express 
is nothing but good news. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Paul Reddick 
Sugar Bird (Northem Blues) 

Paul Reddick is on fire. This 
supremely energetic release 
finds Paul teeming with fresh 
ideas, smart songs and — as 
always — in superb musical 
company. Often defined in 
terms of his musical contribu- 
tions to Americana roots music, 
it’s becoming increasingly 
important to appreciate Reddick 
for spearheading something 
we should be proud to call 
Canadiana. 

From his musical and lyri- 
cal references, his unabashed 
originality, his choice of session 
players, right down to his 
choice of label, Reddick’s Sug- 
ar Bird is sweetly — and purely 
— Canadian. More important, 
it’s a great record, consistent 
with Reddick’s impeccable 
track record for issuing flaw- 
less, rewarding and impossible- 
to-categorize releases. 

He and co-conspirator Colin 
Linden delight in exploding 
expectations with their lively 
tours through musical genres, 
blessed with their encyclopedic 
grasp of styles and parade of 


influences. Suffice it to say, 
from the uplifting Appalachian- 
fired Morning Bell (the ultimate 
motivational morning riser) 

to the swampy, introspective / 
Will Vanish, which segues into 
a jet-fuelled military march, 
Reddick owns the turf that he 
alone defines. 

Toss in the slick big-band 
sounds of /t’s Later Than You 
Think, the spirit-pumping coun- 
try blues of Wishing Song and 
the dark atmospherics of Blue 
Wings and you'll realize that 
Reddick will again confound 
the critics while delivering 
— to his fans — the Next Best 
release of his career. One gets 
the distinct feeling that not only 
has he sold his soul to the devil, 
he’s tickled to have it featured 
as This Week’s Special. 

— By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 
Les Paul and Friends: A Tribute to a 
Legend (Immergent Records) 

This CD will disappoint any- 
one interested in what Les Paul 
contributed to popular music. 
It’s a weak follow-up to Les 
Paul and Friends: American 
Made World Played (2005) 

— same producers, some identi- 
cal cuts, less-notable contribu- 
tors. The title misleads. Paul’s 


Reviews 


playing is next to inaudible. 


This is not a tribute to Les 


Paul the person: maybe to 


the guitar (displayed angeli- 


cally on the cover); maybe to 


Slash, who’s introductory notes 


include wrong information 


about Paul’s recent activities; 


maybe to one of the featured 


producers. 


Hard to believe Paul, now 93, 


even as laid-back and demo- 


cratic as he is, endorsed this. He 


deserves recognition, financial 


rewards, and musical adven- 


tures but the industry has done 


him a disservice here. 


If you’re a serious heavy-pop- 


rock-guitar fan of one of the 


featured performers, you may 


enjoy this as an artifact of their 


career. If not, avoid it. Buy the 
excellent PBS DVD, Les Paul: 
Chasing Sound instead. 

— By Ed Koenig 


Suzie Vinnick 


Happy Here ( Independent) 


Suzie Vinnick is one busy 


woman, part of many musical 


agglomerations from Betty and 


the Bobs to her longtime collabo- 
ration with Rick Fines. When 
she finds the time to do her own 


Suzie thing, it becomes apparent 


why she is in so much demand. 


For her second disc, Vinnick 
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-< The Edmonton Folk Music Festival Presents in Concert 


At the Northern Jubilee Auditorium: 
February 22 - David Byrne (Tickets: 780-451-8000) 


At the Winspear Centre: 

April 11 - Martin Sexton 
. April 21 - The Arrogant Worms 
April 23 - The Weakerthans & Constantines 
(Tickets: 780-428-1414) 


has teamed up with Stephen 
Fearing to produce a winner 
folk-pop album that should be 
a big boost to her solo career. 
Vinnick’s versatile voice ranges 
from a velvety whisper to a 
gravelly rock chick shout. The 
songs, including co-writes with 
Fearing and others, are strong, 
with a few standouts, including 
the whimsical Star Fall and 
mandolin-driven Little One. 

Although Vinnick would 
sound fine with sparser produc- 
tion, Fearing has provided a 
lush background for her voice, 
including strings, horns and 
backup vocals. Sometimes it’s a 
little over the top, but the piano 
and cello arrangement in Prison 
of Shame would make George 
Martin proud. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Rita Chiarelli with 
the Thunder Bay 
Symphony Orchestra 
Uptown Goes Downtown (Mad Iris Music.) 
Rita Chiarelli’s voice is just 
getting better and better. One of 
the few powerhouse Canadian 
blues singers, Chiarelli spent 
most of the 1980s in Italy, 
exploring her heritage, but since 
returning she’s been recording 
some very interesting material. 
This latest disc sees her in a 
concert setting with the Thunder 
Bay Symphony Orchestra. 
While such pairings have the 
potential to go awry for both 
parties, this particular combina- 
tion really works because the 


participants have done the work. 


Produced by Grammy and 
Juno award winner Keith 
Horner and with arrangements 
by Joe Phillips, the orchestra, 
especially the horn and wood- 
wind sections, under the baton 
of Jason Caslor, not only handle 
the delicacy and passion of the 
two Italian songs but really 
swing on the blues numbers 
like the orchestra out of Bullitt. 

Shades of Lalo Schifrin! 
Avery classy and impressive 


disc. Chiarelli’s pipes sound 
terrific and her nimble guitar 
work adds spice to the mix. 
Excellent. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Rory Block 
Blues Walkin’ Like A Man: 
A Tribute to Son House (Stony Plain) 

Rory Block has been at it for 
30-plus years and has more 
than earned your attention. Her 
authentic blues sound can be 
attributed to a sincere devotion 
to the genre and, having had 
the opportunity to seek out and 
meet Son House in ’65, Block’s 
been forever haunted by the 
acoustic blues of the Delta. 

Her meaty, well-established 
slide technique marries with her 
channelling of House’s intense, 
shout-style vocals to impres- 
sive effect. Longtime friend and 
blues compadre John Sebastian 
adds harmonica to the mix, giv- 
ing songs like the upbeat / Want 
To Go Home on the Morning 
Train a third dimension. Yet, 
Block’s intent behind this re- 
lease is to laud attention on this 
pivotal blues figure — and she 
succeeds with flying colours. 

One would hope that this 25th 
(!) release should also focus 
attention on the criminally 
overlooked Block and her body 
of exemplary work. Her love 
and respect for House is repaid 
in full with her take on classics 
like Jinx Blues, Preachin’ Blues 
and Death Letter, imbuing each 
with a deft touch leavened by 
complete reverence for this oft- 
forgotten American hero. 

Her ability to focus on the 
true spirit of Son’s music 
removes any barrier of gender 
—and that’s not easily accom- 
plished. Block has held the fort 
longer than most and the inten- 
sity of her dedication to getting 
this tribute right should do 
wonders for her back catalogue 
—as it should. 

— By Eric Thom 


Tracy Millar 
I’m Not That Girl Anymore (LM Music) 

For a girl from Hines Creek, 
AB, Tracy Millar is continuing 
to make a splash in the country 
music industry. Her new disc, 
I’m Not That Girl Anymore, 
only her second since 2005’s 
You Go Girl, sees her not only 
in the company of good Alberta 
musicians like Tyler Vollrath, 
nephew of near-legendary 
fiddle player Calvin Vollrath, 
but with impressive names from 
south of the border as well. 

She shares vocals on Spread 
A Little Love Around with 
bluegrass star Rhonda Vincent, 
and her brother Darrin Vincent, 
who plays in Ricky Skaggs’s 
Kentucky Thunder, along with 
Andy Leftwich, who also con- 
tributes to the disc. Add award- 
winning Dobro player Randy 
Kohrs, who’s played with such 
luminaries as Dolly Parton and 
Randy Travis, and you’ve got 
some pretty heavyweight play- 
ers adding their magic. 

The good part is that Millar 
holds her own with these high- 
calibre musicians, her vocals, 
guitar and mandolin playing 
strong and confident, plus she 
writes two songs on this disc. A 
top-rate country release from a 
major talent. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Reviews 


Art Napoleon 
Siskabush Tales (Pacific Music) 

Art Napoleon, now there’s 
a name to build a punk band 
around. Dream on. This third 
release from First Nations 
singer-songwriter Art Napo- 
leon may put the former, actor, 
filmmaker, storyteller, youth 
worker, language teacher, 
writer, land use consultant and 
chief on the musical map. 

Recorded by Zak Cohen at his 
Woodshop studio in Vancou- 
ver, the disc is a lively folk- 
blues-rock outing that places 
Napoleon’s appealingly throaty 
voice above some solidly 
picked guitar and highly dance- 
able fiddle by Moritz Behm. 

Those who know him only as 
the host of television’s The New 
Canoe will hear the performer in 
a different light on this disc. He 
forgoes the Cree lyrics and bush 
rhythms on this disc for a slightly 
more commercial sound but it’s a 
fairly successful marriage and is 
done with feeling and a good-na- 
tured humour. Numbers like My 
Grandma and Connected might 
just carry him across to a more 
mainstream audience. 

An animated and vivacious 
but serious exercise in straight- 
ahead, good-times music by Mr. 
Napoleon. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Tonder Folk Festival 
Tonder, Denmark 

Aug. 28-31 

By Roddy Campbell & 
Annemarie Hamilton 


W: arrive in Billund —a 
short hop from London 
— where master carpenter and 
joiner Ole Kirk Christiansen 
invented Lego in 1932. It’s 
raining in Legoland. And Win- 
nipeg fiddler Sierra Noble and 
her mum look exhausted after 
a marathon flight from Canada. 
They join us on the shuttle to 
T@nder. 

South Jutland looks like Cana- 
da’s prairies with wind turbines. 
T@nder, the oldest market town 
in Denmark, sits on the fen lands 
close to the German border. The 
folk festival here has a substan- 
tial reputation for its hospital- 
ity and efficiency. Indeed, it’s 
the one European event most 
musicians consistently compare 
to Western Canada’s larger 
folk festivals. And most of the 
credit goes to its artistic director, 
Carsten Panduro — a bear of a 
man, with an obvious affection 
for Canadian talent. 

The festival site is almost a 
village unto itself, with its own 
temporary bars, restaurants 
and stores open to the general 
public. The music is staged 
in two massive marquee tents 
and various smaller locations 


around the town. Access to each 
requires a separate ticket. 

Everybody in Denmark 
speaks English, and the warm 
and helpful staff and volunteers 
in the festival office certainly 
live up to their reputation. 
They billet us in the Ecco Shoe 
research facility on the edge of 
town and provide us with bi- 
cycles for transport. The facility 
is modern and comfortable and 
surrounded by grazing sheep 
and Shetland ponies. It’s also 
full of surrealistic art. 

It’s Wednesday night and 
there’s only one place to be, 
and it’s definitely not snug 
in bed watching CNN on the 
telly. The Haggis Bar sits in 
the centre of town. It’s full of 
wonderful black and white 
photos of past festivals. Dozens 
of musical instruments hang 
from the walls. The Danes, of 
course, make excellent lager 
and we share a jar or two with 
Chopper from the Oysterband. 
He now lives in Sweden and 
fills us in on fascinating local 
folklore and mythology. Brian 
McNeill puts in an appearance 
and so, too, do Sierra Noble and 
Bruce Guthro. 

But it’s the locals who start 
the music — singalong songs 
from the Dubliners and Clancy 
Brothers’ catalogues, largely. 
It’s all a bit peculiar. 

The following night, the 


festival starts in earnest but we 
spend the day exploring the 
town on our bicycles. The fes- 
tival brings an estimated €10 
million ($16 million) into the 
region and all the shops have 
memorabilia or posters in their 
windows. There are numerous 
buskers on the streets, too, but 


of disparate quality. The Danes, 


we quickly figure out, live on 
sandwiches, hot dogs and beer. 
We'll give it a go, we reckon. 

On opening night, we opt for 
Telt | rather than the Kul- 
turhuste. After all, it features 
Bruce Guthro, The Duhks 
and Oysterband. Guthro kicks 
off the festivities. And while 
he’s a competent performer 
and a great communicator, he 
still comes across as a bit too 
middle-of-the-road for our 
tastes. The Duhks, on the other 
hand, play their best set of the 
summer. The new lineup has 
finally gelled. And the material 
from their latest release, Fast 
Paced World, now has a fluidity 
sorely missing at the Calgary 
and Edmonton folk festivals 
earlier in the year. 

By most counts, this is 
Oysterband’s sixth appearance 
at Tgnder. And those savvy 
veterans know how to engage 
a crowd. By the T-shirt count, 
it’s a partisan audience anyway. 
But they wade into familiar and 
odd corners of their massive 
catalogue with Over The Water, 
The Road To Santiago and a 
magnificent acoustic version of 
The Oxford Girl, from 1987's 
Wild Blue Yonder, as particular 
highlights. An encore is a for- 
mality and we all trek happily 
off to bed. 

Fridag starts with the horrible 
news that Zoom Airlines has 
gone bankrupt. We spend an in- 
ordinate amount of time trying 
to organize a flight home. When 
the going gets tough, the tough 
go ... shopping. Air Canada 
provides the best option. 

The sun shines, though, and 
there are even more buskers on 
the streets of the town but no 
concerts until evening. Unlike 
the night previous, there are 
numerous event options but 
sadly they all start at the same 


LIVE 


time. We return to Je/t / to hear 
Baskery, Seth Lakeman and 
Shooglenifty. Baskery are a trio 
of multi-instrumentalist Swed- 
ish sisters with sweet harmonies 
and a bent for upbeat, old-time 
mountain music and alt-coun- 
try. They make little impression 
on us, despite their obvious 
attributes, 

Unlike his brief solo trip to 
Canada in 2007, Seth Lake- 
man fronts a band in Tgnder. 
And while it curbs the raw 
intensity of a solo performance, 
the band, which includes his 
brother Sean, are clearly enjoy- 
ing themselves. Seth truly has 
a wonderful stage presence and 
his songs are absolutely riveting 
if occasionally a tad one-dimen- 
sional. 


Shooglenifty close out the 
night with a typical set of their 
unique instrumental dance 
tunes. They have to work 
hard, though, to overcome a 
relatively older crowd unsure 
of how to respond to music 
that really has no precedence. 
With fiddler Angus Grant and 
mandolinist Luke Plumb urging 
them on, the crowd eventu- 
ally capitulates and shed their 
inhibitions. Nice one. 

Backstage, there’s a massive 
session in full flight led by the 
incorrigible Ron Kavana and 
his marra, Brian McNeill. The 
next day, a bleary-eyed Kavana 
tells us that it lasted until the 
sun came up. 

Concerts on Lordag start 
at the very humane hour of 
1 p.m. So we head for Te/t 2 
and Drever, McCusker and 
Womble; Ashley Maclsaac; and 
Baskery but are stopped dead 
in our tracks by the singing in 
Telt J. It turns out to be Sequins 
— an international amalgama- 
tion of women from all over 


7 
/ 
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erant and infectious sound... Powerlutand moving!” 
—Mike Hill, Mariposa Folk Festival 


Jan 17: Lake Country, BC — Creekside Theatre 
Jan 22; Vancouver, 8 —The Cellar 
Jan 23: Gibsons, 8C —St Bartholomew's Hal 
Jan 24: Victoria, BC — St, Andrew's Presbyterian 
Jan 28: McBride, 8C — Roundhouse Theatre 
Feb 17: La Ronge, Sk—La Ronge Arts ¢ 
Feb 18: Melfort, Sk —Melfort Northeast Le 
Feb 19: Canora, $k — Canora Composite Si 
f 
f 


fe 


| 
eb 20: Langenburg, Sk — George Layh Theatre Canada 
eb 21: Portage la Prairie, MB —William Glesby Centre ae ee 
eb 23: Assinibola, SK —Prince of Wales Cultural Centre Saree 
eb 26: Kindersley, Sk— Norman Ritchie Community mom 
Theatre anh ola cas 


a 
sthem, Sk — Station Arts Centre 
ryden, ON — Dryden Cultural Centre 
arkham, ON —Markham Theatre 
ON 


p 
A 
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Feb 27: Biggar, SK —Majestic Th 
A 
j 
Ml 
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penguin eggs 
Canada’s folk, roots & world music magazine 


Advertise your tours with 
Penguin Eggs Magazine. 


Book this space for $100.00 (plus GST) 
Reach 100 percent of your 
target audience. 


This is a special offer for independent 
artists booking their own gigs. 
For more information 
phone: (780) 433-8287 


| Www.penguineggs.ab.ca 


14 new songs from 


Tim Readman and Craig McKervon 
..with lyrics by Alan Millen 


http:/www.myspace.com/eventualtybrothers 
=, 


IN BETWEEN 


"What a delight it is! 

| love your voice and the songs 
and here's the bonus: 

it's one of the most gorgeously 
produced albums I've heard 
7 in quite a while! Just my cup of tea: 
clean, musical, lush and real.” 
Paul Mills 

The Millstream, Toronto ON 


www. laurabird.com 
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— Bob Ezrin, producer (Pink Floyd, Kiss) 
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Scandinavia and Scotland. 
Their singing and playing on 
various accordions, fiddles, 
flutes, whistles and guitars is 
heartwarmingly sublime. 

By the time we get to Telt 
2, Ashley MaclIsaac is in full 
flight. MacIsaac has experi- 
enced his share of controversy 
over the years but he is still 
only 29 and in magnificent 
form on this day. Indeed, his 
playing is so moving it brings 
the Penguin Eggs managing 
editor to tears. 

The Drever, McCusker, Wom- 
ble trio proves an odd combina- 
tion, though. Largely they’re 
centred around Womble — the 
frontman for the rather good 
indie pop group Idlewild — with 
instrumental muscle provided 
by the intrepid McCusker and 
Drever. It’s all rather precious 
and somewhat predictable and 
we make our excuses and go for 
a wander before heading to the 
Visemollen — a converted mill 
built in 1598 — to hear Ross 
Ainsley & Jarlath Hender- 
son, Anna Massie Band, and 
Breabach. These three young 
traditional Scottish-based bands 
emit a contagious energy that 
instantly spreads throughout 
this wonderful old venue. In- 
strumentally superb one and all, 
this gathering provides some of 
the weekend’s most memorable 
musical moments. 

A quick dash back to Telt / 
and we catch the last of Altan 
and settle in for Eddi Reader. 
Reader is backed by a rotating 
roster of singers and musi- 
cians, and is in glorious form 
as she works her way through 
such wonderful Robert Burns 
songs as Willie Stewart and 
Jamie Come Try Me to her 
Fairground Attraction hit 
Perfect (though she changes 
the chorus to “It’s Celtic” as in 
the soccer team. 

Backstage we bump into 
Francis Xavier, artistic director 
of the Mission Folk Festival, 
and J.P. Cormier and his wife, 
Hilda. J.P.’s in a deep discus- 
sion with Ashley Maclsaac, so 
we leave them to it and head 
off to bed and prepare for our 
last day. 


It’s Sondag and again the 
sun shines. Three days without 
rain and the locals are talking 
drought. Back to the massive 
Telt 1 we go for a marathon 
ceilidh hosted and run by Ron 
Kavana and Brian McNeill. It 
features no less than 13 differ- 
ent acts. On paper it appears 
a nightmare for the sound 
crew but it all runs seamlessly. 
Indeed, Canadian techs could 
learn a thing or two here about 
turnaround, 

Standout performances 
include the Oysterband, paying 
tribute to the late Ronnie Drew 
of the Dubliners with an a 
cappella rendition of The Auld 
Triangle; the always exuberant 
Altan; Ashley Maclsaac; Heidi 
Talbot (singing with John Mc- 
Cusker) and Emily Smith. 

Still, we make our way to 
a local cottage to interview 
Breabach. Their manager, Lisa 
Whytock, has prepared a won- 
derful home-cooked meal for 
all of us. Bonus. Our festivities 
are cut short all the same as we 
all troop back to the festival to 
celebrate with Leonard Podolak 
of The Duhks. He gets married 
here in the morning and the 
Oysterband provide the cham- 
pers and most of the singing. 
We take our leave at | a.m. as 
we must rise at 5 a.m. to catch a 
train to Copenhagen. At that un- 
godly hour, the shuttle driver is 
saintly. Cheerful and helpful, he 
makes sure we are on the right 
train with the proper tickets. 
Tonder’s massive reputation 
remains clearly intact. 


Blas Festival 
Scotland 
Sept. 5th-13th 


By Roddy Campbell 


s the plane descends into 

Nees International 
Airport, Culloden Moor basks 
in the sun through the port 
window. The ignoble defeat of 
the Jacobite army there on April 
16, 1746, marks the last battle 
fought on British soil. The gov- 
ernment’s draconian measures to 
curb further uprisings included 
the banning of musical instru- 


Aly Bain and Phil Cunningham 


ments. They don’t forget things 
like that around these parts. 
Traditional music in the High- 
lands, though, appears in its 
ascendancy, thanks in large part 
to the incredible success of the 
Feis movement teaching the use 
of traditional instruments and 
the Gaelic language. Droves of 
its protégés are now forming 
thrilling new traditional bands 
throughout Scotland. Or so it 
seems. Couple that with the 
emergence of the Blas Festival 
in 2006 to promote local culture 
through music and song, and 
all appears swimmingly good 
around the Highland capital. 
What makes Blas extra 
interesting, though, is the fact 
it’s modelled on Cape Breton’s 
Celtic Colours. Most concerts 
are held in small venues in rural 
communities throughout the 
Highlands and feature tradition- 
al musicians and singers. More 
important, both festivals dip 
into each other’s talent pool. 
Indeed, the night I arrive, J.P. 
Cormier and his wife Hilda 
open for Julie Fowlis in the 
small village of Beauly. J.P.’s a 
large, imposing presence and a 
massive talent to boot — both as 
a songwriter and an instrumen- 
talist. His beguiling versatility 
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on guitar, mandolin and fiddle 
creates an indelible mark of 
admiration throughout the 
audience. Britain’s folksinger 
of the year, Julie Fowlis, shares 
the stage with her husband 
Eamonn Doorley (bouzouki), 
Ross Martin (guitar) and Irish 
Gaelic singer, Muireann Nic 
Ambhlaoibh. 

Tonight’s show, though, 
consists of collaboration — a 
prelude to the release of their 
collective disc, Dual. To hear 
this massively talented quartet 
ease with charming formality 
between Scots and Irish Gaelic 
songs invoked memories of a 
fledgling, once adventurous, 
acoustic Clannad. Not only 
are Fowlis and Nic Amhlaoibh 
sublime singers but they also 
play flutes, whistles and border 
pipes with assurance and flair. 
Add to that the considerable 
finesse of Doorley and Martin 
and my introduction to Blas is 
truly impressive. 

Like Celtic Colours, Blas re- 
quires a car to get around to the 
more isolated venues. All shows 
run at night, which leaves the 
daytime for all sorts of adven- 
tures. There are numerous golf 
courses, whiskey distilleries, 


historic sites and, of course, 


ed 
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Loch Ness, to explore. But it’s 


Monday night and I’m off to the 
picturesque coastal village of 
Portmahomack to hear Aly Bain 
and Phil Cunningham. Gaelic 
singer Maeve MacKinnon 
opens. She made a huge impact 
at the Vancouver Folk Music 
Festival earlier in the summer. 
Tonight, though, she seems a bit 
over-awed by the occasion and 
never quite finds her true form. 
Bain on fiddle and Cunningham 
on accordion, however, are 
somewhat of an institution in 
Scotland. Massively talented 
musicians, there’s such a casual 
elegance and disarming ease 
about their playing. Besides, 
they are also hilariously funny. 
And so the feel-good-factor 
lingers for days. 

The following evening, I’m in 
my old hometown of Dingwall. 
Tulloch Castle to be precise. 
The last time I was at a concert 
at this venue I ended up crawl- 
ing home after a stiff nightcap 
with the late Hamish Imlach. 
But tonight it’s a triple bill with 
Cape Breton’s Lewis McKin- 
non, Andrea Beaton and Kim- 
berley Fraser, along with The 
Glenuig MacDonalds — three 
extraordinary piping brothers, 
Iain, Angus and Allan, from, 
well ... Glenuig in Scotland. 
MacKinnon opens and, 
frankly, appears out of his depth 
here. There’s nothing distinc- 
tive or engaging about his voice 
or material. Beaton and Fraser 
offer a welcome respite. Both 
play fiddle remarkably well, 
share duties on piano and, of 
course, step dance. Still, there’s 
a little bit too much predictabil- 
ity about their performance. Of 
the MacDonald brothers, Iain, 
the youngest, is possibly best 
known in Canada for his play- 
ing with Ossian and The Battle- 
field Band. Collectively, they 
are nothing short of phenom- 
enal, interacting on a variety of 
stirring and sprightly tunes they 
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either wrote or collected. 

Twenty-four hours later I’m 
back in Inverness for The 
Chieftains — a whole different 
kettle of cod altogether, them. 
With the retirement of Martin 
Fay (fiddle), the tragic death 
of Derek Bell (harp), and the 
absence of Matt Molloy (flute) 
due to an illness in the family, 
that just left a skeleton crew 
of Paddy Moloney (uilleann 
pipes and whistles) Sean Keane 
(fiddle) and Kevin Conneff 
(bodhran and vocals). The ever- 
astute Moloney, however, filled 
out the roster with guests Triona 
Marshall (harp), Anna Massie 
(guitar), Alyth McCormack 
(vocals) and Jon and Nathan 
Pilatzke (Ontario’s flamboy- 
ant step dancers). Truth to tell, 
with the introductions out of the 
way, there’s little more to add. 
Moloney clearly misses the 
stage interaction with Bell. His 
creative spark appears dimin- 
ished. As he goes, so go The 
Chieftains. And this was largely 
a pedestrian performance with 
the few embers of inspiration 
provided by the guests. 

Which takes me to the gor- 
geous Victorian Spa Village 
of Strathpeffer for Ceolraidh. 
Organized by the Feis Rois, 
Ceodlraidh showcases the best 
young local traditional musi- 
cians and singers performing 
with their celebrated instruc- 
tors. We’re talking the likes of 
fiddler Charlie McKerron of 
Capercaillie, Andy Thorburn 
of Blazin’ Fiddles and harpist 
Alison Kinnaird M.B.E. But 
it’s the skills of their young 
students that leave me abso- 
lutely bemused. There must 
be something to the spa water 
around here for sure. How can 
such young performers play 
with such polish and passion? 
The last thing I hear at Blas is 
their glorious massed-ranks 
finale played with joy and utter 
conviction. Oh, I’ll be back. 


Whitby Folk Week 
Whitby, England 

Aug: 16 -22 

By Annemarie Hamilton 


Bram Stoker reckoned 
Dracula came ashore in Whitby. 
Captain Cook sailed from there 
and discovered Australia. And 
for all you theologians, Whitby 
was where the date for Easter 
was set. Hemmed by the North 
Yorkshire Moors on one side 
and edged by the North Sea on 
the other, not only is it beautiful 
and rich in history but it’s home 
to a World Music Festival, an 
annual Folk Week, two Goth 
festivals, and tall ships appear 
in the harbour almost every 
other day. 

I chanced to be there during 
Folk Week and soon got caught 
up in a place so musically vibrant 
and mind-bogglingly colourful 
I felt like a magpie flitting from 
one shiny object to another. 

From the outset, I knew this 
was going to be a different kind 
of gig. I went hunting for my pass 
and was directed to a campsite 
and then to a Gothic church. 
Finally, I found festival HQ lo- 
cated in the local school. Once 
there, the homemade Yorkshire 


curd tart certainly made the ex- 


ercise up hill and dale well worth 
it. The festival itself is spread 
over many venues — pubs, clubs, 
church halls, teahouses and a 
Victorian spa that is perched ona 
cliff overlooking the North Sea. 
One of the truly nice things about 
this festival is that everything is 
walkable. 

Banjo player Tom Napper, a 
Folk Week staple, explained that 
this festival maintains a very 
traditional vein and uses the 
multi-site approach to promote 
community participation and 
musician jam sessions. This strat- 
egy works well as throughout the 
week official and unofficial sites 
were full of musicians, singers 
and locals eager to participate or 
appreciate. These sessions often 
spill out into the street and go 
well into the night. The Middle 
Earth Pub, minus Frodo, was 
one such venue where Tom and 
his pals played most nights until 
2am. 

Whitby Folk Week operates 
on the “no headliners” principle 
but Eliza Carthy, Jon Boden (of 
Boden and Spiers fame) and Ron 
Kavana certainly have their fair 
share of admirers and played 
excellent sets. This festival is a 
hidden gem. Book me a return 
ticket, please. 


The Sioux 


Annabelle 
Chvostek 


Welll 


met a young girl on the 


train ride. 


dad drove the train 


through the Sault. 


She could wave _ to her 


See 
gran ny__ asthe north -lands____ got 


north -er. 


she was head-ing for her sis - ter in the 


look -out of the Sioux. 


e - ver been tothe 


Have you 


ev - er beento the ei and seenthe ri- ver? 


She said it’s hard to buy hairspray at the drugstore 
Cause the kids knock it back for the buzz in the Sioux. 
What do you do when theres not much to live for . 


Head to the bar, pick up ma after school. 


Chorus 


C/ 
NolI've ne - ver been to the Sioux, 


ha ve - you? 


= ES Baa ol beaters 


No I've ne - ver been to the Soc 


ha ve_ 


What makes a fix in the northlands? 


What kind of junk would you do? 


What kind of God has our old king delivered? 
Oh my people, come through this colonial blue. 


Chorus 


The Scottish folksinger Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand songwriters, you needed a thousand interpreters; otherwise, when the 


writer of the song dies, the song dies along with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen interest in the creation of quality folk 


songs by printing inspirational score sheets. This time around, we’ve included Annabelle Chvostek’s The Sioux from her wonderful new album, 


Resilience, on Borealis Records for you all to learn. A massive thanks, then, to Annabelle for very kindly allowing us to reprint it here. For more in- 


formation on Annabelle, visit her website at www.annabelle.org. And, as always, our eternal gratitude to John Minter for transcribing the notes and 


words with the usual grace under pressure 


Letter To The Editor 


I’ve been buying Ry Cooder records on 
and off since his first solo record back in 
the early ’70s. I lost interest in this former 
master mandolinist when he began his musi- 
calogical diversions. 

I returned to Mr. Cooder with his recent 
[My Name Is] Buddy CD and, because 
I'ma bit of a hot rooder, his /, Flathead. 
Both Buddy and Flathead are what I'd call 
illustrated toons with tidbits of his former 
mastery on guitar/mandolin. I’ve given both 
CDs away. 


When I saw your Autumn ’08 issue with 
Cooder on the cover, I decided I’d give hima 
another one last listen, so to speak. After all, 
the Fred Eaglesmith issue had been a worthy 
milestone for Penguin Eggs. 

Ry cooder wears dark glasses to hide 
something methinks. Maybe he’s self-con- 
scious (he was when we shared a bill at the 
Victory Theatre in Toronto in *74 or *75). 
The interview sounded or read remarkably 
like one I had heard from another media out- 
let. It seemed verbatim. He’s either phenom- 
enally consistent or the interview was taken 
directly from Holger Petersen’s excellent 


Saturday Night Blues on CBC Radio. 

Ry Cooder has enjoyed a dream career 
shared only by folks like Randy Newman. 
It’s good to be Ry. I regret his last two 
outings are mostly lame, empty narratives 
to give his son a foothold in the biz. Buffy 
deserved the cover; not Mr. Cooder 


Mendelson Joe 
Emsdale, Ontario. 


[The Penguin Eggs interview with Ry 
Cooder was, indeed, done by Holger Peters- 


en. His byline is on the feature. . .The Ed] 
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Markus James 


Tupe! 


Ali Farka Toure a été le mentor de 
Markus James dans ses efforts pour 
réeconcilier le country blues avec ses 
origines d’Afrique de l’ouest. Tony 
Montague découvre les réalisations 
fascinantes de James. 


Markus James a a peine quatre ans quand 
une expérience musicale change son destin. 
Sur le chemin de la garderie, 4 Washington 
D.C., il entend un vieux bluesman aveugle 


qui joue et chante dans le vacarme du trafic. 


Le temps passe. Et la transcendante beauté 
et tristesse de ce son continue a hanter le 
guitariste états-unien. 

Dans les années 1980, deuxiéme épiph- 
anie. A la premiére écoute des enregistre- 
ments du vieux Ali Farka Touré, James a 
compris intuitivement l’origine du blues 
—les terres bordant le fleuve Niger au Mali, 
terres des peuples Sonrai, Wassoulou, Peul 
et Bozo. Depuis ce temps, il s’est dévoué a 
créer une musique originale qui couvre la 
distance entre Tupelo et Timbuktou. 

« Presque tout ce que mes projets ont été 
en lien avec les rapports entre les traditions 


pentatonique du Mali et un style d’écriture 
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mbuktou 


basé sur le vieux country blues dans le 


genre de Robert Johnson, Charlie Patton, 
Bukka White et Blind Lemon Jefferson. 
C’est plus que juste les notes. Les rythmes 
sont pratiquement identiques — des choses 
comme ce qu’ils appellent le ‘shuffle 
rhythm’ a Chicago sont directement tirés 
du rythme des femmes battant le millet, ou 
ceux joués sur la calebasse, autant que la 
musique spirituelle de Ho Le Hoire, une 
religion pré-islamique que Ali m’a déja 
décrite comme |’ancétre du voodoo.» 

James, qui vit dans le nord de la Califor- 
nie, a fréquenté Touré réguliérement durant 
son séjour a San Francisco. «Je le condui- 
sait dans les environs et nous passions du 
temps ensemble. II n’était pas compliqué, 
mais quand il était question de musique 
il était 4 un autre niveau.» Leur relation 
s’est approfondie lors du premier voyage 
de James au Mali en 1994 alors qu’il vivait 
avec Touré dans sa ville natale Niafounke. 
Ce fut le début d’un mentorat informel, 
riche en souvenirs et anecdotes. 

«Une nuit je me suis couché dans sa mai- 
son pres du fleuve, quand Ali s’est levé et 


m’a dit, ‘viens avec moi maintenant, tu vas 


entendre de la vraie musique des esprits’. 


Dans la noirceur nous avons marché par les 
sentiers de sable, entre les murs d’adobe 
effrités des batisses attenant a son autre 
maison, et lui et un jeune homme ont joué 
le gurkel (violon a deux cordes) et le njarka 
(une corde). J’étais envoiité. C’ était peut- 
étre la musique la plus profonde que j’avais 
entendue de ma vie. I] semblait que la mu- 
sique elle-méme était en vie, avec sa propre 
indescriptible présence, indépendante des 
deux hommes qui la jouaient.» 

Lors de ce méme voyage d’une impor- 
tance capitale, James en a appris davantage 
sur les profondeurs et la diversité des 
traditions maliennes en cOtoyant d’autres 
musiciens de premiére classe. Plus élo- 
quent encore, sa collaboration avec Solo 
Sidibe — qui joue le kamele n’goni, la 
harpe des chasseurs du Wassoulou — pour 
l’enregistrement de ses compositions blues 
en 2000 sur Where You Wanna Be, premier 
d’une série d’albums. 

En configuration concert autant qu’en 
studio, James aime garder sa musique ou- 
verte et variée, appuyé de différents artistes 
africains derriére lui. Pendant des années 
cependant, il a travaillé intensivement 
avec un groupe dont faisait partie Sidibe, 
le maitre du njarka Hassi Sare, et Hamma 
Sankare, qui joue de la calebasse sur les 


derniers albums de Touré. Leur collabora- 
tion fut capturée sur le disque hypnotique 
de 2005, Timbuktoubab, et le DVD du 
méme titre. 

«J°ai fait certains enregistrements sur une 
période de plus de trois ans. Ils témoignent 
de l’extraordinaire degré de respect et 
de confiance que nous avons développé 
les uns les autres. Nous étions si fiers du 
fait que, durant cette période de division 
populaire avec I’ Etat, la religion, etc., nous 
créions une musique qui montrait le peuple 
dhéritages différents travaillant ensemble a 
faire quelque chose de merveilleux.» 

Le documentaire primé Timbuktoubab 
comprend aussi des extraits de la per- 
formance du quatuor au Festival dans le 
désert du Mali, et de Touré ne tarissant 
pas d’éloge a leur sujet. «C était fantas- 
tique pour moi,» dit cette ic6ne du blues 
africaine, s’exprimant en frangais. «Ce sont 
des gens qui cherchent les ressources et la 
connaissance et la réalité du chemin de la 
culture. Dans la musique je n’ai senti aucun 
changement de culture. C’est tout Malien. 
Seuls les dialectes différent.» 

Touré compris la sincérité de James a 
son dévouement a la musique de sa terre 
d origine et a l’exploration des sources 
africaines du blues. Début 2006, deux 
semaines avant son décés, il a accordé une 
faveur a son ami Américain. 

«Ali a passé plusieurs heures a me faire 
écouter des ébauches et maquettes de nou- 
velle musique, du matériel qui est sorti sur 
son album final, Savane,» rappelle James. 
«Il m’a expliqué chaque chanson, sur 
quelle tradition elles étaient basées, ce que 
signifient les paroles. Ensuite il a insisté 
pour que je prenne ces quatre disques pleins 
de chansons et que je les étudie. Méme 
allongé 1a, paralysé de la taille aux pieds, 

il était si énergique et enthousiaste. II était 
une dynamo, jouant le njarka, racontant des 
histoires.» 

L’inspiration créatrice que James a tiré 
— et tire toujours — de Touré est mise en €vi- 
dence sur sa plus récente galette, Snakeskin 
Violin (une référence au njarka, violon a 
une corde). 

La musique a un caractére hypnotique 
circulaire, son rythme soulevant tranche 
avec la résonante guitare ‘slide’ ou les 
‘riffs’ électrique fulgurants, brdilants, reten- 
tissants. James chante d’une voix rauque, 
ardente et insistante, qui fait son chemin 


Le Quartier Francais 


sous votre peau. Et ses textes, tranchants, 
parfois concis jusqu’a l’aphorisme, mon- 
trent une grande commande du jargon blues 
et des poétiques contemporaines — tels les 
premiers vers de So Much Soul : Last time 
I saw you / on an island in time / you were 
readin’ between the lines / on the hand of 
fate sayin’ so long. 

Snakeskin Violin est, selon James, un 
avant-gout de trois projets d’enregistrement 
qu’il entreprend en ce moment méme. 
«L’un est, comme auparavant, en collabora- 
tion avec un certain nombre de musiciens 
maliens. Un autre avec les vieux bluesmen 
du nord du Mississippi, dont la musique 
comporte un lien étroit a la musique 
africaine. Un troisiéme figure des Africains 
vivant aux Etats-Unis. Certains d’entre 
eux jouent avec moi dans mon groupe, le 
Wassonrai, une formation dont les membres 
s’alternent.» 

Les themes saillants de l’album sont ceux 
du voyage, du souvenir, et de la perte. «En 
moins d’un an, d’abord Ali, ensuite Hassi 
Sare, avec qui j’aurai collaboré depuis six 
ans, et ensuite [la chanteuse] Jessie Mae 
Hemphill du Mississippi, que je suis venu a 
connaitre et a aimer.» 

Trois jours aprés l’interview de Penguin 
Eggs, James est retourné en Afrique de 
l’ouest performer pour un festival hom- 
mage a Niafounke pour Touré. L’invitation 
est venue du ministre de la culture du Mali, 
ce qui indique la haute appréciation de 
James dans le pays. 


«Je me sens honoré et excité de retourner 


jouer avec des vieux amis comme Hamma. 
Naturellement je vais y faire des enregistre- 
ments, dans une drole de remise attenante 

a la propriété de quelqu’un. On va se tenir 
la et boire du thé a la menthe et parler de 
philosophie, comme on fait tout le temps.» 


Nouveau depart 


Resilience, le premier album 
d’Annabelle Chvostek depuis son 
départ du groupe The Waillin’ Jen- 
nys, comprend d’impressionnantes 
participations. Patrick Langston 
nous révele quelques anecdotes. 


Annabelle Chvostek aurait fait une diva 
décevante. Parce qu’elle aurait bien ce qu’il 
faut — une riche voix d’alto qui s’éléve en 
grandes envolées sur son nouvel album 
somme toute retenu, Resilience (Borealis 
Records). Elle a l’allure d’une diva en plus, 
et, a tout le moins lors des premiéres min- 
utes de notre conversation, une vigilance 
voilé d’une familiarité qui attire davantage 
qu’elle ne repousse. 

Hélas, de son propre aveu, elle est tout 
simplement trop délicate, et pas assez 
vache, pour jouer le rdle de diva classique. 
«Je suis trop nulle, je veux trop que les 
gens m’aiment.» 

A quoi bon, qui voudrait subir les 
paparazzi et voyeurs de toutes sortes, lot 
des divas de ce monde? De tout évidence, 


Chvostek n’a aucun probléme a se méler 
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aux ‘gratteux’ de guitares et aux gens de 


’industrie affairés qui affluent au lobby 

de Il’ H6tel Crowne Plaza d’Ottawa durant 
la fin de semaine annuelle de l’automne 
d’activités et showcases du Ontario Council 
of Folk Festivals. 

Chvostek, Torontoise d’origine, a elle- 
méme performé pour quelques showcases 
et en verra d’autres avant son retour a 
Montréal. Pour l’instant, elle parle de sa vie 
musicale et de son départ de la formation 
The Wailin’ Jennys. Tout en présentant son 
nouvel album, Resilience, avec le genre de 
fierté protectrice qui vient avec |’arrivée 
d’un nouveau né. 

L’album (le titre est celui de la premiere 
piste, qui comprend certains des plus 
grands moments musicaux) est un heureux 
mélange de ‘roots’ et de ‘indie pop’. Avec 
des invités notoires tels Bruce Cockburn, 
Mary Gauthier et Michael Jerome Browne, 
Resilience raconte beaucoup de choses, 
dont la plupart reviennent a questionner 
comment |’irresponsabilité de |’ humanité 
nous met tous au coeur de relations et situa- 
tions, et bonnes et mauvaises. 

La piéce titre, dit-elle, est une maniére 
de reconnaitre que «les combats du monde 
sont magnifiques parce que |’ adversité 
inspire des actions. Pour chaque tornade, 
des milliers de personnes viennent en aide.» 

Firewalker, avec ses robots guerriers et 
gaz lacrymogeénes, des images comme on 
en verrait en réve (Chvostek s’est déja 
fait gazer lors d’une manifestation), on 
glisse dans |’obscurité. La chanson se 
termine sur une note triomphante avec la 
marche sans arme dans le feu, inspirée de 
Vannonce d’un atelier de marcheur sur le 
feu dont Chvostek avait entendu parler 
a Montréal. En écrivant la chanson, «je 
pensais a |’instrumentalisation de la peur 
par les Etats pour garder la société dans 
l’abrutissement.» 

(C’est a partir d’ici que l’on peut attribuer 
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son ton prudent du départ a la délicatesse 
naturelle de Chvostek.) 

Dans The Sioux elle chante le désespoir 
des communautés autochtones tout en ex- 
hortant, «Oh my people, come through this 
colonial blue.» Le texte joue brillamment 
sur ‘The Sioux’, une naiton amérindienne, 
et le nom d’une ville du nord de |’Ontario, 
Sault Sainte Marie, aussi appelée “The 
Sault’. En juxtaposant les deux, Chvostek 
raméne le message : le lieu est identité, 
dans ce cas-ci un lieu de désespoir ot les 
jeunes autochtones inhalent des aérosols 
pour passer le temps. 

Et sur l’effort d’équipe de l’album, 
Driving Away, elle collabore avec Bruce 
Cockburn a |’écriture, sur la guitare acous- 
tique et pour les voix. Elle avait rencontré 
Cockburn auparavant a leur passage au 
Winnipeg Folk Festival avec les Jennys. 
Alors, un jour qu’elle était bloquée a mi- 
chemin d’une composition, Chvostek mis 
la main sur le numéro du géant du folk. «Je 
me suis dit, ‘Le pire qui puisse arriver c’est 
qu’il dise non.’ Je l’ai appelé avec cette 
petite voix fébrile, et a son passage suivant 
a Montréal, il m’a rappelé.» 

Cockburn, dit-elle, «a rendu la chanson 
vraie» en ajoutant la dimension d’une rela- 
tion brisée au theme ambitieux de |’état du 
monde qu’elle avait développé au départ. 
La premiére ligne, “The dichotomy of 
being a sentient being,” est d’elle, dit Ch- 
vostek, apparemment toujours suspicieuse a 
savoir si elle n’aurais pas dt la retrancher. 

La relation évoquée dans Wait for It est 
tout sauf brisée. Une chanson gaie qui se 
déroule le lendemain d’une nuit d’amour 
passionnée de retrouvailles amoureuses, 
raconte Chvostak, une lesbienne affirmée. 
Le fait qu’elle s’assume ne la rend pas 
pour autant confortable de nous en parler 
cependant. Quand on lui demande pourquoi 
elle avait dit dans une autre entrevue 
qu’elle voulait «voir l’identité lesbienne 
représentée dans la culture,» elle se tortille 
sur elle-méme, replagant pudiquement ses 
piéces de vétements. 

«J’ai encore besoin de modéles de réles,» 
dit-elle, expliquant qu’elle ne veut pas faire 
de son lesbianisme une cause militante et 
qu’elle n’aime pas les «lesbiennes agu- 
icheuses.» A la mi-trentaine, Chvostek ne 
fait pas partie de la génération qui a grandi 
dans une culture tolérante, spécialement 
au sujet du lesbianisme (curieusement, 


nous acceptons toujours mieux les hommes 
gais que c’est femmes homosexuelles). 
C’est quelqu’un d’autre qui devra mener 

la charge pour faire accepter davantage le 
lesbianisme. 

Resilience, produit avec soin par Roma 
Baran et Vivian Stoll, est le premier effort 
solo de Chvostek, apres une période de tra- 
vail intensive de deux ans avec The Wailin’ 
Jennys. Les spectacles des Jennys, dit-elle, 
étaient toujours «trés organisés, des salles 
fantastiques. Ce fut mon premier contact 
avec la vie de tournée. J’ai pris confiance 
en tant qu’artiste de la scéne parce que 
nous étions en contact avec des audiences 
différentes a chaque soir. J’ai aussi appris a 
travailler en évitant les tendinites.» 

Chvostek a admis avoir quitté le groupe 
parce que les engagements a temps plein et 
l’écriture collective limitaient ses opportunités 
de composer et performer son propre matériel. 

Cette indépendance, et cette infatigabilité, 
ont caractérisé son travail depuis le premier 
jour. Né d’une famille trés musicale, elle a 
débuté professionnellement avec la Com- 
pagnie canadienne d’ Opéra a l’age de sept 
ans et a tourné plus tard avec une troupe 
de théatre d’enfants. Elle est déménagée a 
Montréal pour «vivre comme une bohémi- 
enne,» complétant un dipl6me en beaux-arts 
interdisciplinaires a |’ Université Concor- 
dia, composant pour la danse et le cinéma, 
jouant avec toutes sortes de groupes allant 
du ‘dream-pop’ a l‘electronica’, collaborant 
avec Anna Friz sur The Automated Prayer 
Machine, une performance multimédia qui 
amena le duo en Europe juste avant que 
Chvostek joigne les Jennys. 

Comme musicienne solo, Chvostek a sorti 
une panoplie d’enregistrements pré-Jennys. 
Notamment, le favori des radios univer- 
sitaires Burned My Ass, qui contenait la 
premiere version de The Devil’s Paintbrush 
Road. Quand cette chanson est sortie, une 
des quatre piéces de Chvostek sur l’album 
Firecracker (2006) des Jennys, elle est dev- 
enue numéro un a Radio folk U.S. et le titre 
le plus téléchargé de l’album sur iTunes. 

Maintenant, ne se contentant pas de faire 
la promotion de Resilience, Chvostek 
prépare une ‘petite expo’ de ses aquarelles a 
Montréal pour le printemps. 

Alors, que se cache-t-il derriére cet achar- 
nement et ce travail incessant? 

«C’est comme ¢a que je suis, c’est mon 


ame.» 


gigue a Rosario Richard 


Cette fois-ci je vous ai déniché une piéce avec plusieurs défis. Cette mélodie a été collectée du violoneux Rosario Richard 
par Eric Favreau. Vous pouvez entendre un enregistrement de cette piéce sur le deuxiéme album du groupe Entourloupe 
qui s'intitule "les choux pis des melons". Je yous suggére fortement d'utiliser les articulations que j'ai noté pour la 

partie A; a mon avis c'est la seule maniére de bien faire sonner ce passage. J'aimerais aussi attirer votre attention sur le fait 
qu'il n'y a pas de reprise a la premiére partie. Je vous suggére également de jouer les parties dans cet ordre: A-B-A-B-C. 


This time around I chose a pretty hard one for you. This tune was collected from the Sherbrooke (Québec) fiddler 
Rosario Richard by Eric Favreau. You can find a recorded version of it on Entourloupe's second album "les choux 
pis des melons". I strongly suggest that you try using the bowing indicated in the A part because it will help you make 
the notes ring as they should. The form of this tune is also particular: there is no repeat of the A and you should try 
playing the parts in this order: A-B-A-B-C. 


Pascal Gemme 
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lan Robb 


lan Robb asks a very 
pertinent question? 


Where have all the folk songs gone? 

“How many folkies does it take to change 
a light bulb? 

“One to change the bulb and three to rem- 
inisce about how good the old one was.” 

Over the years, the folk music community 
has been the butt of countless jokes, clichéd 
wisecracks, stereotypes and even a mocku- 
mentary movie, dissing us to the extent that 
many presenters and artists have abandoned 
the “F” word in favour of other mealy 
mouthed and equally inexact euphemisms 
for what we do. And as we have discarded 
or disowned our old label, what we do has 
also changed to better fit the new ones. Call 
it self-fulfilling. 

What has changed in the past 30 or 40 
years, and should old folkies like this writer 
be reminiscing fondly, as I do, about how 
things used to be? I admit I love to discuss 
the old light bulb. And many of the young 
folkies I remember from the 1960s and 
70s did too. We either listened intently to 
old recordings and researched old song 
collections, or we followed and learned 
from seminal “revival” singers who did 
those things. We soaked up far more good 
songs than anyone could write in a lifetime, 
and probably learned a few bad ones, too. I 
think we regarded ourselves as explorers or 
prospectors more than capital-A artists. 

Some of us wrote and sang new songs as 
well, but those songs were just one part of 
the repertoire, and had to stand the test of 
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being juxtaposed and compared to the old 
songs. But then progress intervened. 

In the following decades, the focus of 
the professional folk scene in my part of 
Canada (and I know there are parts of 
this country where less of this is true) has 
shifted more and more to singer-songwrit- 
ers at the expense of those who interpret 
the songs of others. As for heritage songs, 
well, hen’s teeth would be easier to find on 
the stage. 

Today, we live in an age where every- 
thing is carefully documented and recorded 
rather than consigned to the vagaries of 
human memory, and there’s no acceptable 
“excuse” for making someone else’s song 
your own. The time-tested method of taking 
bare bones melody and words and adding 
your own flesh is dismissed, often as either 
disrespectful or downright larcenous. 

How often do you hear The Mary Ellen 
Carter sung without the original intro, or 
with different chords? Is it really such a 
slap in the face to my old pal Stan Rog- 
ers to sing it some other way than he did? 
Would he have thought it so sacred? Well, 
here are his own words, cribbed from a 
1996 paper by Zak Morgan in the Canadian 
Journal for Traditional Music ': 

“.... am always delighted to hear anyone 
sing one of my pieces. I intended all of 
these songs to be shared, else I never would 
have recorded them. Please feel free to 
play with the chords, tempo, rhythm, and 
melody as much as you like, and if you 
come up with anything good, let me know 
immediately so that I can steal it from you 
in that time-honoured tradition known as 
‘the folk process.’” 

A quarter of a century on, as songs are 
increasingly seen as inviolable intellectual 
property, these words are almost startling. 
Though tinkering with text was a notable 
omission from his invitation, it’s probably 
fair to say that Stan aspired to be a writer 
“in the tradition” — a creator of songs that 
would survive him and be sung, not just lis- 
tened to on CD — and with at least a handful 
of his songs he probably succeeded. I’m 
not sure that many of today’s younger 
professional “folk” songwriters understand 
that aspiration, or if it even matters to 
them. Many are, quite reasonably, more 
immediately concerned with putting food 
on the table, with updating their FaceBook 
or MySpace status, with competing in an 


ever more crowded market, with plugging 
their latest recording, and with being “rel- 
evant” —meaning synchronous in style and 
content with this particular moment in his- 
tory, and their own particular demographic. 
Self-absorbed, if you like. 

The idea of being part of an ongoing tra- 
dition of less time and generation-specific 
songs is not something they worry about. 
Their influences are all contemporary. So 
their work, like so much popular music, is 
often indelibly stamped with a best-before 
date. And this is perhaps the main reason 
why those who built this folk music scene 
30 to 40 years ago are sometimes uncom- 
fortable with what it has become. 

Because of the professional and business 
obsession with song ownership, because 
songs are often written with only one singer 
in mind, and because of the resulting chill 
on the sharing and folk processing of songs 
by professional performers, the idea that 
our folk scene today is part of an ongoing 
music tradition may be wishful thinking. 

However, in the last few years, Canadian 
folk festivals have started responding to 
an increasing national cultural diversity 
that goes way beyond the repertoire of the 
white urban self-referencing contemporary 
songwriter with guitar, and are looking hard 
at traditionally based music from regions of 
Canada and around the world. 

There seems to be a little more interest in 
presenting the exotic, whether it be from 
another place or another time. There’s more 
celebration of diversity, more participation, 
more enlightenment, more dance, more 
festival. It’s no longer a “sit on your ass in 
a field and watch a stream of songwriters 
plug their latest CD” scene. 

Festivals drive the public perception of 
folk music more than any other sector. They 
have a responsibility to educate, inspire and 
influence, and I think this shift is encourag- 
ing. Many Ontario folkies of my generation 
were deeply affected by the wealth and 
diversity of things they saw and heard at the 
Mariposa festivals of the late “60s and *70s. 

Perhaps Mariposa’s Estelle Klein, so 
often credited as the mother of the modern 
Canadian folk festival, would feel that her 
children are starting to turn out OK after all. 
1. Morgan, Zak (1996): Traditions and Identity in Scotland and Canada: 
James Macpherson, Stan Rogers, Garnet Rogers. Canadian Journal for 
Traditional Music Vol 24. (Abstract at http://cjtm.icaap.org/content/24/ 
v24art5.html) 
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ELIZA CARTHY JUNE TABOR 
DREAMS OF BREATHING UNDERWATER APPLES 


Brilliant, witty, rude, anarchic, multi-styled, multi-layered! Just when you thought that June had reached her peak, she 
Eliza Carthy produces a career high. Styles and boundaries are surprises by sounding fresher than ever. A singer completely at 
blown aside in a magical display of songwriting and musicianship. home with her voice and her music. 
“,..Eliza’s magnificent voice — one of the finest you will ever hear “,..@ leading interpreter of traditional and contemporary songs... 
‘Dreams of Breathing Underwater’ is a brilliant album that deserves her singing has rarely seemed so majestic, and she’s not afraid to show it 
applause. This album shows just why she is one of music’s, and not just With the balance she’s achieved here, Tabor has made a superb record.” 
folk’s, most important and innovative artists.” BBC ONLINE ALL MUSIC GUIDE ONLINE 


The Watersons 


TSCD574 si si TScos4s lana 
THE WATERSONS FOR PENCE AND SPICY ALE NIC JONES PENGUIN EGGS 
Judged ‘Folk Album of the Year’ in 1975 and, for many, their best This all time classic recording, now over 25 years old, is the 
album. This re-master from the original tapes has unparalleled defining album of British acoustic folk music for musicians and 
sound quality and is re-packaged in a handsome digipak. fans alike. Loved by musicians from Kate Rusb 


“This classic album of British Folk Music sounds as fresh and astringent- SS ee ee 


ly beautiful today as it did in 1975, when it was originally released... “Penguin Eggs’ may be the best British acous lbum ev ! made. 
the harmonies they produce are sharply beautiful - ESSENTIAL” STUART MACONIE, BBC RADIO 2 i, ae 
ALL MUSIC GUIDE ONLINE 
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